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UVPUBLTSHED  REMAINS  OP  ROBERT  BURNS— 
LOCKHART’S  THIRD  EDITION  OP  HIS  LIFE— AC¬ 
COUNT  OP  A  LATELY-DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT, 
WITH  LETTERS  CONCERNING  IT. 

We  have  always  considered  IVIr  Lockhart’s  Life  of 
Burns  as  a  book  of  great  interest,  and  of  well-deserved 
popularity.  Whether  it  is  all  we  could  wish,  it  is  need¬ 
less  now  to  enquire.  It  is  certainly  the  work  of  a  man 
of  genius, — of  a  clear  and  correct  thinker, — of  an  acute 
judge  of  character, — of  a  talented,  and,  what  is  better,  of 
an  honest  writer.  There  is  no  clap-trap  about  the  vo¬ 
lume, — no  affectation, — no  attempt  at  fine  feeling  and 
overstrained  sentiment.  Justice  is  done  to  Burns,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  treated,  not  as  an  object  of  stupid  worship,  but 
as  a  human  being,  whom  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire 
and  love  in  spite  of  all  his  faults.  Due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the 
impassioned  temperament  which  was  inherent  in  him  ; 
whilst  the  causes  which  drew  from  him  at  times  strains 


“  Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh,” 
are  delicately  touched  on  and  sufficiently  explained. 

With  so  much  in  its  favour,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
Mr  Lockhart’s  book  is  about  to  arrive  at  a  third  edition. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  his  manuscript 
corrections  and  additions  to  this  new  impression.  They 
are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  have  evidently  been  made 
with  much  care,  and  at  considerable  cost  of  time  and  la¬ 
bour.  Their  most  interesting  feature,  of  course,  consists 
in  the  new  and  hitherto  unpublished  relics  of  Burns 
which  he  has  been  able  to  add,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  we  shall  now  transfer  to  our  pages.  Before  doing 
80,  however,  we  are  happy  to  have  it  in  our  power  to 
I  supply  Mr  Lockhart  with  an  unpublished  poem  by  Burns, 
which  has  escaped  his  research,  and  which,  we  think,  will 
form  an  interesting  addition  to  his  work  when  it  arrives 
at  a  fourth  edition.  At  page  209  of  the  third  edition, 
Mr  Lockhart  quotes  from  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal  (vol.  I.  p.  82)  an  anecdote  of  Burns,  which,  though 
given  anonymously,  we  may  now  mention  is  from  the 
able  pen  of  our  contributor.  Dr  Gillespie.  The  verses  i 
We  are  about  to  subjoin  are  not  less  valuable.  A  fortnight 
*go,  we  gave  one  stanza  of  an  unpublished  poem  concern- 
>ng  Highland  Mary,  which  came  into  our  possession 
through  the  kindness  of  an  intelligent  correspondent  in 
the  West  country,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  we  ch^rly 
established  by  the  facts  we  then  mentioned.  We  have 
since  received,  through  Mr  Lewis  Smith  of  Aberdeen,  a 
I  enmplete  copy  of  this  poem,  which  it  appears  has  been  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  that  town  for  some  years. 
"Bie  stanza  we  formerly  printed  is  the  third,  and  differs 
from  the  version  already  published  only  in  one  word,  or 
tether  in  one  letter  of  a  word,  which  we  shall  mark.  Be- 
|ore  presenting  the  lines,  we  shall  first  quote  Mr  Loi’k- 
*^’8  account  of  the  poet’s  connexion  with  Highland 
which  will  serve  to  illustrate  them,  and  form  an 
appropriate  introduction  :  i 


<( 


ind 


How  many  lesser  romances  of  this  order  Were  evolved 
t^mpleted  during  his  residence  at  Mossgiel,  it  is  need- 


I 


less  to  enquire  ;  that  they  were  many,  his  songs  prove,  for 
in  those  days  he  wrote  no  love-songs  on  imaginary  heroines. 
Mary  Morisoii’^Behind  yon  hills  where  Stinchar  /lows-~~On 
Ccssnock  bank  there  lives  a  belong  to  this  period  ;  and 
there  are  three  or  four  inspired  by  Mary  Campbell — the  ob- 
je<;t  of  by  far  the  deepest  passion  that  Burns  ever  knew,  and 
which  he  has  accordingly  immortalized  in  the  noblest  of  his 
elegiacs.  In  introducing  to  Mr  Thomson’s  notice  the  song— 

“  ‘  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  auld  Scotia’s  shore  ?— 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic’s  roar  ?’ 

Burns  says,  ‘  In  my  early  vears,  when  I  was  thinking  of 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  I  took  this  farewell  of  a  dear 
girl;’  and  afterwards,  in  a  note  on — 

“  ‘  Ye  banks,  and  braes,  and  streams  around 
The  Castle  o*  Montgomerie  ; 

Green  be  your  woo<is,  and  fair  your  flowers. 

Your  waters  never  drumlie ; 

There  summer  first  unfaulds  her  robes, 

And  there  they  longest  tarry. 

For  there  I  took  the  last  farewell 
O’  my  sweet  Highland  Mary,* 

he  adds, — ‘  After  a  pretty  long  trial  of  the  most  ardent  re¬ 
ciprocal  affection,  we  met  by  ap])ointment  on  the  secoiol 
Sunday  of  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr, 
where  we  s|>ent  a  day  in  taking  a  farewell  before  she  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  aiTange  matters  among 
her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life.  At  the  close  of 
the  autumn  following,  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized 
with  a  malignant. fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  her 
grave  in  a  few  days,  before  I  could  even  hear  <»f  her  illness  ;* 
and  Mr  Cromek,  speaking  of  the  same  ‘  day  of  parting 
love,’  gives,  though  without  mentioning  his  authority,  some 
farther  particulars  which  no  one  would  willingly  believe  t(> 
be  apocr\q»hal.  ‘  This  adieu,’  says  that  zealous  enquirer 
I  into  the  details  of  Burns’s  story,  ‘  was  i)erforined  with  all 
those  simple  and  striking  ceremonials,  which  rustic  senti¬ 
ment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions,  and  to  impose 
awe.  The  lovers  sto<Kl  on  each  side  of  a  small  purling 
brook — they  laved  their  hands  in  the  limpid  stream— and, 
holding  a  Bible  lietween  them,  pronounced  their  vows  to 
be  faithful  to  each  other.  They  parted— never  to  meet 
again.’  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Mr  Cromek’s  story,  which 
even  Allan  Cfunningham  was  disposeil  to  receive  with  sus¬ 
picion,  has  reciBitly  been  confirmed  very  strongly  by  the  ac¬ 
cidental  discovery  of  a  Bible,  presented  by  Burns  to  Mary 
Campbell^  in  the  possession  of  her  still  surviving  sister  at 
ArdrosSfin.  Upon  the  hoards  of  the  first  volume  is  inscri- 
be(i,  in  Burns’s  handwriting, — ‘  And  ye  shall  not  sw<»ar  lyy'^ 
my  name  falsely,  I  am  the  Lord. — Levit.  chap.  xix.  v.  12.* 
On  the  second  volume,—*  Thou  shall  not  tbrswejir  thysi^lf, 
but  shalt  perforin  unto  the  I^u’d  thine  oaths. — St  Matth, 
chaj;.  V.  .‘i'L*  Ami,  on  a  blank  leaf  of  either, — ‘  Robert 
Burns,  IVIossgiel,’ — with  his  mason  rnark,'^ 

“  That  noblest  of  all  his  ballads,  To  Mary  in  Heaven^ 
was,  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted,  com|M»H«*d  by  Burns  in  Sejv- 
tember  1789,  on  the  anniversju’y  of  the  daj^  on  which  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  early  love,  Mary  Campbell.  But 
Mr  (homek  has  thought  fit  to  dress  up  the  story  with  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  did  not  occur.  Mrs  Burns,  the  only 
jierson  who  could  ap|>eal  to  personal  recollection  on  this  m*- 
(^sion,  and  whose  re<*ollections  of  all  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  her  hushand’s  iHiems  are  repre- 
s<Bited  as  being  remarkably  distinct  and  vivid,  gives  what 
may  at  first  appear  a  more  prosaic  edition  of  the  history. 
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Whiles  owre  a  bush  wi’  downward  crush, 
The  doited  beastie  stammers ; 

Then  up  he  gets,  and  off  he  sets, 

For  sake  o’  JVillie  Chalmers. 


I  11.11^  ■  I  ■■■n  ■  I  ■  . 

According  to  her,  Bums  spent  that  day,  though  labouring 
under  a  cold,  in  the  usual  work  of  his  harvest,  and  appa¬ 
rently  in  excellent  spirits.  But  as  the  twilight  deepened, 
he  appeared  to  grow  *  very  sad  about  something,*  and  at 
length  wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  to  which  his  wife, 
ill  her  anxiety  for  his  health,  followed  him,  entreating  him 
in  vain  to  ob^rve  that  frost  had  set  in,  and  to  return  to  the 
fireside.  On  being  again  and  again  requested  to  do  so,  he 
always  promised  compliance— but  still  remained  wliere  he 
was,  striding  up  and  down  slowly,  and  contemplating  the 
sky,  which  was  singularly  clear  and  starry.  At  last  Mrs 
Burns  found  him  stretched  on  a  mass  of  straw,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  beautiful  planet,  ‘  that  shone  like  another 
moon,*  and  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in.  He  immediately, 
on  entering  the  house,  called  for  his  desk,  and  wrote,  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  now  stand,  with  all  the  ease  of  one  copying 
from  memory,  the  sublime  and  pathetic  verses— 

*  Thou  lingering  star,  with  lessening  ray 
That  lovest  to  greet  the  early  morn. 

Again  thou  usherest  in  the  day 
My  Mary  from  my  soul  was  tom. 

O,  Mary  !  dear  departed  shade. 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 

See*8t  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid, 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ?*  &c. 

The  following  simple  and  touching  verses  refer  to  the 
approaching  separation  of  the  lovers.  They  ought  imme¬ 
diately  to  be  set  to  music,  and  are  well  calculated  to  take 
their  place  among  the  popular  songs  of  their  lamented 
author : 

VERSES, 

Robert  Burns,  when  about  to  leave  Scotland. 

O’er  the  mist-shrouded  cliffs  of  the  lone  mountain  straying, 
M  here  the  wild  winds  of  winter  incessantly  rave. 
What  woes  wring  my  heart  while  intensely  surveying 
The  storm’s  gloomy  path  on  the  breast  of  the  wave. 

Ye  foam-crested  billows,  allow  me  to  wail. 

E’er  ye  toss  me  afar  from  my  loved  native  shore ; 
Where  the  flower  which  bloom’d  sweetest  in  Coila’s  green 
vale. 

The  pride  of  my  bosom,  my  IVIary’s  no  more. 

No  more  by  the  banks  of  the  streamlet  we’ll  wander. 
And  smile  at  the  moon’s  rimpled*  face  in  the  wave ; 
No  more  shall  my  arms  cling  with  fondness  around  her, 
For  the  dewdrops  of  morning  fall  cold  on  her  grave. 

No  more  shall  the  soft  thrill  of  love  warm  my  breast, 

I  baste  with  the  storm  to  a  far  distant  shore  ; 

Where,  unknown,  unlumented,  my  ashes  shall  rest, 

And  joy  shall  revisit  my  bosom  no  more. 

We  may  here  mention,  that  we  are  aware  of  the  exist¬ 
ence,  and  have  perused,  in  his  own  handwriting,  one  other 
unpublished  poem  by  Burns.  It  is  addressed  to  Clarinda, 
and  was  lately  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Syme  of  Dum¬ 
fries.  It  is  not,  however,  one  of  the  poet’s  most  success¬ 
ful  eff<»rts.  Mr  Lockhart  has  likewise  recovered  an  in¬ 
teresting  poetical  epistle,  by  Burns,  which  h;is  never  be¬ 
fore  been  given  to  the  public,  and  which  will  form  n<»t 
the  least  valuable  addition  to  his  new  volume.  He  thus 
introduces  it  to  the  notice  of  his  readers  : 

“  It  was  at  this  time,  (1787,)  I  believe,  that  Burns  indited 
a  lively  copy  of  verses,  which  have  never  yet  been  printed, 
and  which  I  And  introcluced  with  the  following  memoran¬ 
dum,  in  a  small  collection  of  MSS.,  sent  by  the  poet  to 
Lady  H.  Don.  ‘  Mr  Chalmei*s,  a  gentleman  in  Ayrshire, 
a  paiticular  friend  of  mine,,  asked  me  to  write  a  |H>etical 
epistle  to  a  young  lady,  his  dulcinea.  I  had  seen  her,  but 
Wiis  sciii’cely  acquainted  with  her,  and  wrote  as  follow’s  :’— 

‘‘  Madam,— 

Wi*  braw  new  branks  in  mickle  pride, 

And  eke  a  braw  new  brechan. 

My  Pegasus  Pm  got  astride. 

And  up  Parnassus  pindiin; 

♦  In  the  version  of  tliis  stansa  already  published,  this  word  Is 
printed  dimpled.  Wc  prefer  rimpled,  as  more  expressive  and  \c»s 
common  place  .—Ed. 


‘‘  I  doubtna,  lass,  that  weel-kenn*d  name 
May  cost  a  pair  o*  blushes ; 

I  am  nae  stranger  to  your  fame, 

Nor  his  warm-urged  wishes. 

Your  bonnie  face,  sae  mild  and  sweet. 

His  honest  heart  enamours  ; 

And  faith  ye’ll  no  he  lost  a  whit, 

Tho’  waired  on  JrUlle  Chalmers. 

Auld  Truth  hersell  miglit  swear  ye’re  fair. 

And  Honour  safely  back  her, 

And  Modesty  assume  your  air. 

And  ne’er  a  ane  mistak*  her : 

And  sic  twa  love-inspiring  een. 

Might  fire  even  holy  Palmers ; 

Nae  wonder,  then,  they’ve  fatal  been 
To  honest  Willie  Chalmers. 

I  doubtna  Fortune  may  you  shore. 

Some  mim-mou’d  pouther’d  priestie, 

Fu*  lifted  up  wi*  Hebrew  lore, 

1  And  band  upon  his  breastie ; 

j  But  oh  !  what  signifies  to  you 

[  His  lexicons  and  grammars ; 

j  The  feeling  heart’s  the  royal  blue, 

I  And  that’s  wi’  Willie  Chalmers. 

\ 

Some  gapin*  glowrin*  countra  laird 
May  warsle  for  your  favour ; 

May  claw  his  lug,  and  straik  his  beard. 

And  host  up  some  palaver. 

My  bonny  maid,  before  ye  wed 
Sic  clumsy-witted  hammers. 

Seek  Heaven  for  help,  and  barefit  skelp 
Awd*  wi'  Willie  Chalmers. 

tc  Forgive  the  Bard  !  My  fond  regard 
For  ane  that  shares  my  bosom, 

Inspires  my  muse  to  gie ’m  his  dues. 

For  de’il  a  hair  I  roose  him. 

May  |)owers  aboon  unite  you  soon. 

And  fmetify  your  amours, — 

And  every  year  come  in  mair  dear 
To  you  and  Willie  Chalmers.^' 

To  Mr  James  Burnes,  of  Montrose,  the  poet’s  cousin, 
Mr  Lockhart  has  been  indebted  for  five  unpublished  let¬ 
ters  of  Burns.  Two  of  these  we  shall  extract.  Ihe 
first  was  written  in  1789,  just  after  his  marriage  and 
establishment  at  Elliesland.  Considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  led  to  his  union  with  Miss  Jean  Armour, 
and  the  scandalous  stories  which  were  circulated  at  the 
time,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  much  interest ; 

{Elliesland,  9th  Feb.  1789.)— Why  I  did  not  wiiteyou 
long  ago,  is  what,  even  on  the  rack,  I  could  not  answer. 
If  you  can  in  your  mind  form  an  idea  of  indolence,  dissi¬ 
pation,  hurry,  cares,  change  of  country,  entering  on  untried 
scenes  of  life — all  combined,  you  will  save  me  the  trouble ol 
a  blushing  apology.  It  could  not  be  want  ot  regard  torn 
man  for  whom  I  had  a  high  esteem  before  I  knew  him-— an 
esteem  which  has  much  increased  since  I  did  know  him, 
and,  this  caveat  entered,  I  shall  jilead  guilty  to  any  other  in¬ 
dictment  with  which  you  shall  please  to  charge  me. 

“  After  I  jMU’ted  from  you,  for  many  months  my  lne^va9 
one  continued  scene  of  dissipation.  Here,  at  last,  I  ' 
come  stationary,  and  have  taken  a  farm,  and — jv  ^ 

farm  lies  beautifully  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nit  L 
large  river  that  runs  by  Dumfries,  and  falls  into  the 
way  Frith.  I  have  gotten  a  lease  of  my  farm  as  long  ^ 
pleased  ;  but  how  it  may  turn  out  is  just  a  gue^,  ^  * 
yet  to  improve  and  enclose,  &c. ;  however,  1  ha>c  g 

hopes  of  my  bargain  on  the  whole.  T«»rtlv 

“  My  wife  is  my  Jean,  with  whose  story  you  are  ^  / 
acquainted.  I  found  I  had  a  much-loveil 
happiness  or  misery  among  my  hands,  and  I  durst  no 
with  so  sacnsl  a  deposit.  Indeed,  I  have  not  any  ^  ^ 
repent  the  step  I  have  taken,  as  I  liave  attached  inj  so  ^ 
very  good  wife,  and  have  shaken  myself  loose  of  a  vei} 
failing. 
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«  I  have  found  my  book  a  very  profitable  business,  and 
with  the  profits  of  it  have  be/^n  life  pretty  decently. 
Should  Fortune  not  favour  me  in  farming,  as  I  have  no 
^eat  faith  in  her  fickle  ladyship,  I  have  provided  myself  in 
another  resource,  which,  however  some  folks  may  affect  to 
despise  it,  is  still  a  comfortable  shift  in  the  day  of  misfor¬ 
tune.  In  the  heyday  of  my  fame,  a  gentleman,  whose  name 
at  least  I  daresay  you  know,  as  his  estate  lies  somewhere 
near  Dundee,  Mr  Graham  of  Fintry,  one  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Excise,  offered  me  the  commission  of  an  Excise- 
officer.  I  thought  it  prudent  to  accept  the  offer ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  I  took  my  instructions,  and  have  my  commission 
by  me.  Whether  1  may  ever  do  duty,  or  be  a  penny  the 
better  for  it,  is  what  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  have  the  com- 
i  fortable  assurance,  that,  come  whatever  ill  fate  will,  I  can, 
on  my  simple  petition  to  the  Excise- Board,  get  into  em¬ 
ploy.” 

The  other  letter  is  of  a  later  date,  and  of  a  more  melan¬ 
choly  nature.  It  was  written  to  Mr  Burnes  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  poet’s  death,  when  he  was  alike  oppressed  by 
sickness,  poverty,  and  the  pride  of  independence  : 

My  dearest  Cousin, — When  you  offered  me  money  as¬ 
sistance,  little  did  I  think  I  should  want  it  so  soon.  A 
rascal  of  a  haberdasher,  to  Avhom  I  owe  a  considerable  bill, 
taking  it  into  his  head  that  I  am  dying,  has  commenced  a 
process  against  me,  and  will  infallibly  put  my  emaciated 
body  into  jail.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  accommodate  me, 
and* that  by  return  of  post,  with  ten  pounds?  O,  Janves! 
did  you  know  the  pride  of  my  heart,  you  would  feel  doubly 
for  me !  Alas  !  I  am  not  usecl  to  beg  !  The  worst  of  it  is, 
my  health  was  coming  about  finely.  You  know,  and  my 
physician  assures  me,  that  melancholy  and  low  spirits  are 
half  my  disease  ;  guess,  then,  my  horrors  since  this  business 
began.  If  I  had  it  settled,  I  would  be,  I  think,  (juite  well 
in  a  manner.  How  shall  I  use  this  language  to  you  ?  O, 
do  not  disappoint  me  !  but  strong  necessity’s  curst  command! 
1  have  been  thinking  over  and  over  my  brother’s  affairs,  and 
1  fear  I  must  cut  him  up  ;  but  on  this  I  will  correspond  at 
another  time,  jmrticularly  as  I  shall  want  your  advice. 
Forgive  me  for  once  more  mentioning,  by  return  of  post. 
Save  me  from  the  horrors  of  a  jail !  iVIy  compliments  to 
my  friend  James,  and  to  all  the  rest.  I  do  not  know  what 
I  have  written.  The  subject  is  so  horrible,  I  dare  not  look 
it  over  again.  Farewell !  ‘‘  li.  B. 

July  mih  1796.” 

In  addition  to  these  relics  of  one  so  dear  to  his  native 
country,  and  so  much  admired  everywhere,  jVIr  I^ock- 
hart  has  collected  a  good  number  of  new  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  him,  some  of  which  he  has  given  in  a  cluster, 
and  others  are  scattered  up  and  dowm  the  volume.  We 
have  gleaned  the  most  of  these,  and  shall  now  place  them 
all  in  juxta-position  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  : 

ANECDOTES  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

“  It  may  naturally  excite  some  surprise,  that  of  the  con¬ 
vivial  conversation  of  so  distinguished  a  convivialist,  so  few 
sf»ecimens  have  been  preserved  in  the  memoirs  of  his  life. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  those  of  his  companions  wlio 
'  chose  to  have  the  best  memory  for  such  things,  happened 
also  to  have  the  keenest  relish  for  his  wit  and  his  humour 
when  exhibited  in  their  coarser  phases.  Among  a  heap  of 
^ISS.  memoranda  with  which  1  have  been  favoured,  1  find 
hut  little  that  one  could  venture  to  present  in  print ;  and 
fhe  following  specimens  of  that  little  must,  for  the  present, 

'  suffice. 

“  A  gentleman  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  East 
Indies,  where  he  had  made  a  large  fortune,  which  he  showed 
no  great  alacrity  about  spending,  was  of  opinion,  it  seems, 
one  day,  that  his  company  had  had  enough  of  wine,  rather 
^ner  than  they  came  to  that  c/)nclusion  :  he  offered  ano- 
I  Iher  bottle  in  feeble  and  hesitating  terms,  and  remained 
oullying  with  the  corkscrew,  as  if  in  hoin^s  that  some  one 
interfere  ami  jirevent  further  effusion  ot  Bourdeaux. 

I  Sir,’  said  Burns,  losing  temper,  and  betraying  in  his  mood 
^^niething  of  the  old  rusticity — ‘  Sir,  you  have  been  in  Asia, 
for  aught  I  know,  on  the  IVIouiIt  of  Moriah,  and  you 
*ocm  to  hang  over  your  tappit~hen  as  remorsefully  as  Abra- 
did  over  his  son  Isaac— Come,  sir,  to  the  sacrifice  !* 

*  At  another  party,  the  society  had  suffered  considerably 
the  prosing  of  *a  certain  well-known  jjrovincial  Bore 
magnitude;  and  Burns,  as  much  as  any  of  them, 
though,  overawed,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  rank  of  the 
he  had  not  only  submitted,  but  condescended  to 
WtHid.  The  Gruudee  being  JAiddeidy  suininoned  to  ano¬ 


ther  company  in  the  same  tavern.  Bums  immediately  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  the  chair,  and  demanded  a  bumper.  The 
president  thought  he  was  about  to  dedicate  his  toast  to  the 
distinguished  absentee  :  ‘  I  give,*  said  the  Bard,  ‘  I  give  you 
the  health,  gentlemen  all, — of  the  waiter  that  called  my 
Lord - out  of  the  room.’ 

“  He  often  made  extempore  rhjTnes  the  vehicle  of  his  sar¬ 
casm  ;  thus,  for  example,  having  heard  a  person,  of  no  very 
elevated  rank,  talk  loud  and  long  of  some  aristocratic  festi¬ 
vities  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to  mingle,  Burns,  when 
he  was  called  upon  for  his  song,  chanted  some  verses,  of 
which  one  has  been  preserved  : — 

‘  Of  lordly  acipiaintance  you  l>oast, 

And  the  dukes  that  you  dined  wi’  yestreen, 

Yet  an  insect’s  an  insect  at  most. 

Though  it  crawl  on  the  curl  of  a  queen.’ 

“  I  believe  I  have  already  alluded  to  Burns’s  custom  of 
caiTyiiig  a  diamond  pencil  with  him  in  all  his  wanderings, 
and  constantly  embellishing  inn- windows  and  so  forth  with 
his  epigrams.  On  one  occasion,  being  storm-stayed  at  La- 
mington,  in  Clydesdale,  he  went  to  church  ;  and*  the  indig¬ 
nant  beadle,  after  the  congregation  dispersed,  invited  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  clergyman  to  this  stanza  on  the  window  by 
which  the  noticeable  stranger  had  been  sitting : 

‘  As  cauld  a  wind  as  ever  blew ; 

A  cauld  kirk,  and  in’t  but  few ; 

As  cauld  a  minister’s  ever  spak ; 

Ye’se  a’  lie  het  or  I  come  back.’ 

Sir  Walter  Scott  possesses  a  tumbler,  on  whicli  are  the 
following  verses,  written  by  Burns  on  the  arrival  of  a 
friend,  Mr  W.  Stewart,  factor  to  a  gentleman  of  Nithsdale. 
The  landlady  being  very  wroth  at  what  she  considere<l  the 
disfigurement  of  her  glass,  a  gentleman  present  appeased  her, 
by  paying  down  a  shilling,  and  carried  otf  the  relic. 

‘  You’re  welcome,  Willie  Stewart, 

You’re  welcome,  Willie  Stewiu’t ; 

There’s  ne’er  a  fiower  that  blooms  in  May, 

That’s  half  sae  welcome’s  thou  art. 

^^Come,  bumpers  high,  express  your  joy, 

The  bowl  we  maun  renew  it ; 

The  tap[)it-hen  gae  bring  her  ben, 

To  welcome  Willie  Stewart. 

‘  May  foes  be  strang,  and  friends  be  slack. 

Ilk  action  may  he  rue  it ; 

May  woman  on  him  turn  her  back. 

That  wrangs  thee,  Willie  Stewart.* 

Since  we  are  among  such  matters,  perhaps  some  read¬ 
ers  will  smile  to  hear,  that  Burns  very  often  wrote  liis 
name  on  his  bo<»ks  thus — ‘  Hubert  Burns,  lhR*t  ;’  and  that 
Allan  Cunningham  remembers  a  favourite  collie  at  Ellies- 
land  having  the  same  inscripti<»u  on  his  collar. 

“  Even  to  the  holies,  when  he  suspected  them  of  wishing 
to  make  a  show  of  him,  he  could  not  help  administering  a 
little  of  his  village  discipline.  A  certain  stately  j»eeress  sent 
to  invite  him,  without,  as  he  fancied,  having  sufficiently 
cultivated  his  acquaintance  btd'orehand,  to  her  assembly. 

‘  Mr  Burns,’  answered  the  bard,  ‘  will  do  himself  the 

honour  of  waiting  on  the  - of - — ■  ■,  ]>rovided  her 

ladyship  will  invite  also  the  leiirned  pig.’  Such  an  uniinai 
wjus  then  exhibiting  in  the  Grassmarket. 

“  One  of  the  Dumfries  volunteers  thought  fit  to  affect 
particular  civility  to  Burns,  and  inter  alia  seduced  him  one 
day  into  his  house,  where  a  bottle  of  champagne  was  pro¬ 
duced,  and  a  small  collection  of  arms  submitted  to  the  bard’s 
inspection.  Burns  well  knew  the  gentleman’s  recent  hos¬ 
tility,  and  appreciated  the  motives  of  his  cxiurtesy.  ‘  l^o 
tell  me,  Mr  Burns,’  said  he,  ‘  what  do  you  think  of  this 
pair  of  pistols  ?’ — ‘  Why,’  said  Burns,  after  considering  them 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  half-ti]»sy  connoisseur — ‘  I  think  I 
may  safely  say  for  your  pistols  what  nobody  would  say  for 
the  gi’eat  majority  of  mankind — they’re  a  credit  to  their 
maker.’ 

“  1  may  mention  here,  that  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life,  his  favourite  Isiok,  the  usual  C4)mpaniun  of  (ns  S4>litary 
rambles,  w'as  Cowper’s  Task.  It  is  plecising  to  know  that 
these  illustrious  contemporaries,  in  spite  of  the  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  under  whicli  their  talents  were  deve¬ 
loped,  and  the,  at  first  sight,  opposite  si^ts  of  opinions  which 
their  works  express,  did  justice  to  each  other.  No  English 
writer  of  the  time  eulogised  Burns  more  generously  than 
C’owper.  And  in  truth  they  had  much  in  common, 

‘  The  stamp  and  clear  irn])ression  of  good  sense;’ 
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the  love  of  simplicity ;  the  love  of  nature ;  sympathy  with 
the  poor;  humour;  pathos;  satire;  warm  and  manly 
hearts ;  the  pride,  the  independence,  and  the  melancholy  of 
genius.  Some  readers  may  be  surprised  to  find  two  such 
names  placed  together  otherwise  than  by  way  of  contrast. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  Cowper  had  done  little  more 
than  building  bird-cages  and  rabbit-hatches,  at  the  age  when 
the  grave  closed  on  Burns.’* 

Our  readers  will  now  perceive  that  Mr  Lockhart  has 
not  trifled  with  his  new  edition,  but  that  it  is  a  hona  fide 
enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  two  which  have 
preceded.  As  such,  it  will  meet  with  a  ready  sale  where- 
ever  the  name  of  Burns  is  held  in  the  estimation  it  de¬ 
serves. 

Passing  from  this  subject  to  one  not  less  interesting 
and  intimately  connected  with  it,  we  have  no  small  plea¬ 
sure  in  being  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  a  ge¬ 
nuine  and  original  portrait  of  Burns,  which  has  hitherto 
remained  altogether  unknown,  but  which  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  is  a  still  more  striking  likeness  than  the 
only  portrait  of  him  with  which  the  public  has  been  yet 
made  acquainted — that,  namely,  which  was  taken  by  Na¬ 
smyth.  The  new  portrait  was  painted  by  the  late  Peter 
Taylor,  an  artist  of  considerable  celebrity  at  the  time  Burns 
made  his  first  appearance  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1786. 
Mr  Taylor  was  then  a  very  young  man,  but  was  looked 
upon  by  competent  judges  as  destined  soon  to  rise  to  the 
very  head  of  his  profession  as  a  portrait-painter.  Buchan, 
Bonnar,  and  Nasmyth,  were  his  contemporaries,  and  en¬ 
tertained  the  highest  respect  for  his  abilities.  He  fell  into 
bad  health,  and  was  ordered  to  the  south  of  France,  where 
he  died  at  an  early  age.  He  was  of  an  enterprising  spirit, 
possessed  of  fine  taste,  and  celebrated  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  likenesses.  It  is  recorded  of  him,  as  a  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  he  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  wax¬ 
cloth  manufactory  into  Scotland.  Taylor  and  Burns 
were  very  intimate,  the  latter  often  visiting  the  artist 
and  his  wife.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor,  merchant  in  Leith,  the  present  possessor  of 
the  portrait,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  Burns  Avas  at 
the  painter’s  house,  Taylor  said  to  him, — “  Robie,  if 
you’ll  sit  to  have  your  picture  drawn,  I  Avill  do  it.”  The 
poet  agreed,  and  the  picture,  after  a  good  number  of  sit¬ 
tings,  Avas  completed.  It  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  that  upon  one  occasion,  Avhen  calling  on 
Mrs  Taylor,  along  with  Gilbert  Burns,  she  informed  them 
that  Burns  used  to  come  pretty  frequently  to  breakfast,  on 
which  occasions  the  picture  in  question  was  produced.  The 
portrait,  it  appears,  neA^er  Avent  out  of  the  artist’s  hands, 
and  upon  his  death  became  the  property  of  his  widoAv. 
She  had  an  extraordinary  regard  for  it,  and  Avould  scarcely 
permit  any  one  to  see  it,  much  less  to  borroAV  it.  Once, 
hoAvever,  she  alloAved  it  to  go  out  of  her  custody  for  a  short 
time,  on  the  earnest  application  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
who,  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  ago,  was  anxious  to 
show  it  to  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon.  His  Lordship 
afterwards  offered  forty  guineas  for  the  loan  of  it  a  se¬ 
cond  time;  but  Mrs  Taylor,  having  been  displeased  by 
Ills  keeping  it  a  day  or  tAvo  longer  than  he  bargained  for 
before,  reAised  to  listen  to  any  terms.  All  applications 
from  other  quarters  for  permission  to  have  it  copied  or  en¬ 
graved  were  uniformly  negatived.  In  1828,  Mrs  Taylor 
bequeathed  the  portrait  to  her  relative  Mr  William  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Leith. 

Our  readers  Avill  do  us  the  justice  to  belicA'c  that  Ave 
state  these  facts  thus  minutely,  from  a  full  conviction  of 
their  fidelity.  The  portrait  does  not  come  to  us  from 
the  hands  of  anj'  professional  picture-dealer,  in  Avhich 
case,  aAvare  as  Ave  are  of  the  practices  of  such  people,  AA^e 
should  have  looked  upon  it  Avith  more  suspicion.  We 
baA’e  ourselves  seen  it,  and  as  far  as  our  opinion  goes, 
can  safely  pronounce  it  an  exceedingly  interesting,  Avell- 
painted,  and  delicately-finished  |>ortrait,  in  a  fine  state  ot 
preservation.  It  is  a  cabinet  jnctnre,  and  is  Avhat  paint¬ 
ers  call  a  two-third  likeness.  The  hat,  of  a  broad-brim¬ 
med  clerical  shape,  similar  to  that  Avhich  the  poet  Avears 


in  Nasmyth’s  sketch,  given  as  a  vignette  in  Locbbari’ 
Life,  is  on  the  head,  and  casts  a  partial  shade  over 
countenance.  The  colouring  is  soft  and  harmonious^ 
and  as  to  the  likeness,  means  haA^e  been  taken  to  obtai/ 
the  opinions  of  those  persons  best  qualified  to  judge  and 
their  sentiments  are  <lecisiAe  upon  the  point.  We  hay 
seen  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr  Syme  of  Dumfries^ 
Mr  Peter  Hill,  Mr  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  Mr 
David  Bridges,  junior,  Mrs  Burns,  Mrs  Maclehose  (Cla- 
rinda),  Mrs  Janet  Thomson  (formerly  Miss  Jess  Lewers) 
and  Miss  Dunlop,  all  of  Avhom  agree  in  speaking  of  this 
portrait  as  amazingly  like  the  original.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
expresses  himself  in  these  terms  : 

“  Sir, — I  Avas  much  gratified  by  the  sight  of  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Robert  Burns.  I  saAV  the  distinguished  poet 
only  once,  and  that  many  years  since,  and  being  a  bad 
marker  of  likenesses  and  recollector  of  faces,  I  should  in 
an  ordinary  case  have  hesitated  to  offer  an  opinion  upon 
the  resemblance,  especially  as  I  make  no  pretension  to 
judge  of  the  Fine  Arts.  But  Burns  Avas  so  remarkable 
a  man,  that  his  features  remain  impressed  on  my  mind 
as  if  I  had  seen  him  only  yesterday  ;  and  I  could  not  he- 
j  sitate  to  recognise  this  portrait  as  a  striking  resemblance 
of  the  Poet,  though  it  had  been  presented  to  me  amid  a 
whole  exhibition.  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“  \V  ALTER  Scott. 

‘‘  Edinburgh,  \ith  Koi\  1829. 

P.  S. — I  Avill  accept  of  the  inscription  which  aou 
tell  me  the  Proprietors  intend  putting  to  the  engraving, 
as  a  great  honour.” 

The  postscript  refers  to  the  intention  to  dedicate  the 
Portrait,  when  engraA^ed,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  like 
manner  Mrs  Burns  says, — “  I  am  requested  to  give  my 
opinion  regarding  the  Portrait  of  my  late  husband,  paint¬ 
ed  by  P.  Taylor.  I  was  not  aAvare  that  another  original 
portrait  had  been  taken  but  the  one  in  my  possession  by 
Nasmyth.  After  seeing  this  one,  I  haA’e  no  hesitation  in 
stating  iny  belief  that  it  is  original.  The  likeness  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  face  is  very  striking.” — The  letter  from 
Clarinda  is  still  stronger.  We  subjoin  it : 

‘‘  Sir, —  I  return  you  the  fine  portrait  of  Burns,  taken 
from  the  life  by  the  late  ]Mr  Peter  Taylor,  his  early 
friend.  In  my  opinion  it  is  the  most  striking  likeness  of 
the  poet  I  have  ever  seen  ;  and  I  say  this  Avith  the  imnv 
confidence  having  a  most  perfect  recollection  of  his  a})- 
pearance.  With  best  thanks  for  your  polite  attention  in 
calling  to  shoAV  it  to  me,  and  your  obliging  present  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Life,  I  remain,  sir,  your  obliged  ser- 
A^ant,  “  Agnes  IMaclehose. 

Edinburgh,  14,  Calf  on  Hill,  28M  October,  1828.” 

After  perusing  such  testimonials  in  faA^our  of  this  por¬ 
trait,  our  readers  aauU  be  glad  to  learn  that  it  has  at  length 
been  put  into  the  hands  of  Horsburgh,  one  of  the  best  ot 
our  Edinburgh  engraA'ers,  andA^ery  little  inferior  to  some 
of  the  best  in  London.  He  Avill  require  about  six  nnniths 
to  do  it  full  justice  ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  ready,  it  is  to  Ih* 
published  by  Messrs  Constable  &  Co.  For  our  own  parts 
Ave  sincerely  rejoice  that  a  treasure  of  this  kind  shoiiht 
thus  be  brought  to  light ;  for,  by  tending  to  perpetuate 
that  feeling  of  individuality  Avhich  AV'e  are  eA'er  anxious  to 
attach  to  the  illustrious  dead,  it  cannot  fail  to  give  to  the 
genius  of  Burns  a  more  lasting  and  endearing  dwelling 
place  in  our  bosoms. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Daniel  De  Foe ;  con¬ 
taining  a  Revie  tv  of  his  Writings,  and  his  Opinioiis 
upon  a  variety  of  important  Matters,  Civil  and  * 
siastical.  B\"  Walter  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  le“* 
pie.  3  vols!  8vo.  Pp.  482,  527,  and  685.  London. 
Hurst,  Chance,  and  C'o.  1830. 

The  greater  part  of  these  volumes  is  filhHl  Avith  reM*‘'' 
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of  De  Foe’s  works,  chronologically  arranged  ;  accompa¬ 
nied  with  such  notices  of  the  politics  of  the  day  as  the 
author  has  thought  were  necessary,  in  order  to  explain 
the  origin  and  aim  of  each.  Some  original  letters  of  De 
Foe  are  inserted,  for  the  authenticity  of  two  of  which  the 
vouchers  seem  to  us  scarcely  sufficient.  The  personal 
anecdotes  of  De  Foe,  which  Mr  Wilson  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors  have  been  able  to  rescue  from  oblivion,  are,  though 
interesting,  not  quite  so  numerous  as  we  could  have  wish¬ 
ed;  for  a  complete  account  of  that  restless  spirit,  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  and  their  domestic  habits,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
welcome  and  instructive  chapters  in  a  history  of  English 
manners.  We  proceed  to  share  what  we  have  learned 
concerning  him  with  our  readers,  and  shall  also  subjoin  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  literary  character — giving  (cavillers  may 
sav)  ‘‘our  store  of  little  to  that  which  hath  too  much.” 

Daniel  de  F'oe  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  London,  in  the  year  1661.  His  ancestors 
seem  to  have  been  substantial  English  yeomen  ;  his  father 
had  settled  in  the  metropolis,  and  embraced  the  profession 
of  a  butcher.  The  family  were  non-conformists,  and,  at 
the  time  of  Daniel’s  birth,  attended  on  the  ministry  of 
Dr  Samuel  Annesly,  an  ejected  Presbyterian  divine,  of 
whom  he  has  drawn  a  most  pleasing  character.  The  old 
gentleman,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  gave  his  son 
a  tolerable  education.  He  was  placed,  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  at  a  private  academy  at  Newington  Green.  There 
were,  at  that  period,  many  such  institutions  among  the 
Dissenters,  who  had  recently  been  driven  to  establish 
them,  on  their  being  refused  admission  to  the  Universi¬ 
ties,  and  who  counted  among  their  number  many  men 
who  had  highly  distinguished  themselves  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  The  master  of  the  academy  to  which  De 
Foe  was  sent,  was  among  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
teachers  ;  but  the  chief  benefit  which  his  pupil  seems  to 
have  derived  from  him,  if,  indeed,  he  had  not  inherited 
it  from  nature,  was  a  habit  of  continuous  and  universal 
reading. 

De  F  oe  was,  of  course,  educated  in  the  Puritan  tenets, 
and  his  writings  evince  that  they  adhered  to  him  to  the 
last.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  can  place  any  reliance  upon 
his  reminiscences  of  his  boyish  years,  he  was  early  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  those  sallies  of  an  untamed  s])irit  through 
the  restraints  of  sectarian  discipline,  whicli  we  find  to 
be  invariably  a  characteristic  of  every  Dissenter  who 
has  raised  himself  above  his  fellows.  He  reverts,  even 
hi  age,  with  pleasure  to  the  recollection  of  his  boxing 
feats ;  and  one  anecdote  he  tells,  which  is  peculiarly  cha¬ 
racteristic.  During  the  Popery  panic  under  Charles  II., 
several  of  the  honest  Dissenters,  fearful  that  it  might  soon 
become  unlawful  to  possess  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  vulgar  tongue,  set  about  copying  the  Bible  in  short¬ 
hand.  To  this  task  young  De  Foe  applied  himself  like¬ 
wise,  and  “  worked,”  he  tells  ns,  “  like  a  horse,  till  he 
had  written  out  the  whole  Pentateuch,  when  he  grew  so 
tired,  that  he-  w^s  willing  to  risk  the  rest.”  This  is  just 
what  we  see  in  every  boy,  from  whom  any  thing  is  to  be 
hoped  in  future  life  ; — the  passionate  enthusiasm  prompt¬ 
ing  him  to  undertakings,  the  tedium  of  which  can  only 

endured  by  the  matured  patience  of  manhood — the 
&i*adual  cooling  of  his  zeal,  and  light-hearted  reversion 
to  the  joyous  idleness  of  youth. 

Our  author,  who,  like  all  men  of  true  republican  prin¬ 
ciples,  is  very  anxious  to  prove  that  his  hero  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
seems  rather  to  have  failed  in  this  attempt.  There  is  no 
proof  that  his  parents  ever  entertained  any  such  ambi¬ 
tious  views  respecting  him  ;  nor  will  the  circumstance  of 

boasting  in  after  life  that  he  understood  several  lan¬ 
guages,  which  he  might  have  picked  up  in  his  commercial 
'uyages,  supply  the  want  of  evidence,  ami  the  strong  pre¬ 
sumptions  to  the  contrary,  arising  out  of  the  style  and 
matter  of  his  writings.  I.et  him,  however,  have  been 
urigin;i]|y  intended  for  what  he  Mould,  it  is  certain  that 
^  commenced  business  early  in  life  us  a  hose-factor, 


which  Mr  Wilson,  in  his  anxiety  to  prove  that  he  never 
was  a  hosier,  defines  to  be  an  intermediate  agent  between 
the  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  stockings.  I^ater  in  life, 
he  became  a  merchant-adventurer  ;  and  in  that  capacity 
is  understood  to  have  made  several  voyages  to  Spain, 
France,  and  perhaps  the  Netherlands.  He  afterwards 
conducted,  with  considerable  profit,  a  tilery  in  Essex,  the 
first  attempt  to  introduce  that  manufacture  into  Britain, 
but  which  was  ruined  by  his  confinement  to  Newgate  for 
one  of  his  political  offences.  Subsequently  to  this  event, 
he  seems  to  have  supported  himself  by  his  literary  labours, 
aided,  at  two  brief  intervals,  by  a  small  pension  from  tho 
Crown.  A  speculative  disposition  led  him  into  serious 
embarrassments,  from  which  he  afterwards  retrieved 
himself.  He  appears  originally  to  have  inherited  some 
landed  property ;  and  a  short  time  before  his  death  he  was 
in  possession  of  a  country  estate,  and  a  snug  villa  at 
Stoke-Newington.  He  joined  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
his  ill-ffited  invasion,  and  appears  to  have  retained  to  the 
last  his  belief  in  the  legitimacy  of  that  rash  young  man, 
and  consequently  of  the  validity  of  his  claims  to  the 
crown.  He  wasmore  than  once  consulted  by  King  William, 
and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Queen  Mary. 
During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  he  was  protected  and 
employed  by  both  the  rival  statesmen,  Godolphin  and 
Harley.  He  was  several  times  dispatched  by  the  latter 
in  secret  missions,  and  was  an  accredited  agent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  at  Edinburgh  during  the  transactions  by  whicli 
the  incorporating  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 
effected. 

We  have  already  noticed  his  steady  adherence  through 
life  to  the  principles  and  communion  in  which  he  was 
educated.  He  retained  to  the  last  a  pious  abhorrence  of 
the  theatres  ;  and  regarded  May-poles  as  so  completely 
simultaneous  in  local  and  temporal  existence  with  the  two 
great  bug-bears  of  his  life,  Toryism  and  Prelacy,  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  they  were  the 
cause  or  the  consequence  of  these  evils.  These  two  trifles, 
however,  set  apart,  De  Foe  was  neither  a  narrow-minded 
nor  a  gloomy  man.  In  his  early  life  he  seems  to  have 
paid  considerable  attention  to  his  dress,  and  was  a  fre¬ 
quent,  as  well  as  a  welcome  visitant  at  the  city  feasts. 
In  politics  and  in  polemics,  he  held  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  unshackled  by  the  party  with  which  he  generally 
acted.  And  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  enemy  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  his  clear  head,  courage,  honesty,  and  independ¬ 
ence.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  seems,  in  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  sickness,  to  have  sought  refuge  from  domestic 
annoyances  in  the  management  of  his  garden.  His  facul¬ 
ties,  notwithstanding  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  remained 
entire  till  his  death;  although, perha]»s,  a  little  tinged  by 
the  querulousness  of  age,  and  the  passion  for  money 
which  seems  to  gain  upon  men  exactly  at  the  time  when 
they  are  about  to  cease  to  need  it.  He  was  married,  but 
to  whom  is  not  known  :  he  had  sons  and  daughters, 
whom  we  know  only  by  name.  He  died  on  the  ^Ith  of 
April,  1731.  This  is  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  author 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a  work  which  exercises,  or  ]»erhaps, 
we  should  rather  say,  exercUedy  a  wider  sway  over  Bri¬ 
tish  intellect  than  any  book  except  the  Bible. 

De  Foe  was  one  of  the  best  authors  of  a  class  which,  so 
far  as  we  know,  hits  existeil  only  in  hhigland,  and  even 
there  only  since  the  Revolution.  The  essence  of  their 
being  is  democracy,  not  as  existing  for  itself,  but  as  called 
into  active  and  fierce  exertion  by  the  opiMising  c!aims  of 
the  privileged  classes.  This  character  could  be  found  no¬ 
where  else,  for  in  no  other  country  is  the  citizen  of  such 
weight  as  with  us,  except  in  America,  and  there  he  has 
no  aristocraity  to  come  into  collision  with  him.  De  Foe 
was  one  of  the  first  of  this  class,  as  he  still  remains  the 
1  best  specimen  of  it.  Since  his  day  there  has  never  been 
wanting  some  one  to  fill  his  place  with  more  or  less  abi¬ 
lity.  Among  the  numerous  competitors  in  this  line, 
whom  we  at  i»resent  possess,  the  great  (’oryphieiis  is  un- 
■  doubtcdly  William  Cobbett,  a  man  equal  to  De  Foe  in 
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hU  natural  and  graphic  details,  and,  perhaps*  as  much  his 
superior  in  native  vigour,  as  he  falls  short  of  him  in 
honesty  and  consistency.  We  lo<)k  upon  this  class  of 
writers  as  the  organs  and  representatives  of  the  British 
democracy  ;  and  while  we  see  and  confess  how  dangerous 
they  have  often  proved,  we  confess  that  we  have  a  sneak¬ 
ing  kindness  for  them,  and  are  proud  to  acknowledge 
them  as  countrymen.  Their  style  has  little  polish  ;  but 
perhaps,  from  their  want  of  classical  education,  has  ge¬ 
nuine  English  freshness  about  it,  which  we  often  miss  in 
the  writings  of  more  accomplished  authors.  Every  thought 
bears  the  impress  of  the  society  amid  which  they  have 
grown  up, — is  tinged  not  only  with  the  peculiarities  of 
their  nation,  but  of  their  caste.  They  see  every  thing 
from  one  point  of  view,  and  through  one  medium.  We 
are  not  to  look  to  them  for  comprehensive  and  statesman¬ 
like  views ;  but  they  discuss  any  single  question  that 
comes  within  their  reach  with  shrewdness  and  sagacity, 
-T-they  turn  it  on  every  side,  they  anatomize  it,  they  ex¬ 
haust  it.  They  finish  their  business  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  They  often  see  things  that  more  scientific  spe¬ 
culators  overlook  in  the  pride  of  their  learning.  They  will 
succeed  at  times  by  a  lucky  hit  in  unloosing  a  knot  about 
which  the  most  delicate  and  dexterous  fingers  have  puzzled 
in  vain.  Their  power,  however,  is  bounded — it  is  re¬ 
sistive,  not  creative.  They  are  useful  when,  “  sitting  at 
the  fireside,  they  talk  of  what  is  done  i’  the  Capitol.’* 
They  keep  alive  the  broad  sturdy  spirit  of  our  populace, 
and  convey  their  biting  jeers  to  the  ears  of  their  rulers. 
They  are  prompt  critics  on  public  transactions,  and  keep 
public  men  on  the  alert.  But  woe  to  the  country,  when, 
in  the  clashing  of  embittered  factions,  power  comes  to  be 
lodged  in  their  hands. 

We  find  all  the  excellences  of  this  class,  with  a  very 
small  portion  of  their  errors,  in  De  Foe’s  political  wri¬ 
tings.  It  is  true,  we  do  not  look  upon  him  as  the  fault¬ 
less  monster  which  Mr  Wilson,  taking  him  at  his  own 
word,  has  represented  him  ;  but  considering  him  as  a  de- 
™2^ogue,  which  he  undoubtedly  was,  and  reflecting, 
too,  on  the  fierce,  petty,  brawling  characters  among 
which  he  lived,  we  say  that  he  had  fewer  faults  than  any 
man  of  his  occu)>ation  mentioned  in  history.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  a  political  author  that  we  are  to  consider  De  Foe 
during  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  his  career  ;  for  it  was 
not  until  late  in  life  that  he  began  the  composition  of 
those  varied  and  delightful  works  of  fiction  upon  which 
bis  fame  now  entirely  rests.  The  De  Foe  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  our  De  Foe,  are  two  entirely  different  per¬ 
sons.  The  former  is  a  busy,  bustling,  bold,  and  uncom¬ 
promising  disputant ;  the  latter  is  the  unknown  author 
of  some  of  the  most  peculiar  and  charming  works  in  our 
language.  This  fact,  it  may  be  premised,  goes  far  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  the  injustice  of  Pope  and  Swift  to  De  Foe.  We 
can  excuse  their  blindness  to  the  merits  of  a  mere  politi- 
(^al  antagonist ;  had  he  been  earlier  known  to  them  as  the 
author  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  task  would  have  been 
more  ditiicult. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  De  Foe  to  omit  men¬ 
tioning  his  “  Sciiiidal  Club,”  a  department  of  a  paper 
published  twice  a-week,  which  was  conducted,  and  al¬ 
most  entirely  composed  by  him,  during  a  period  of  nine 
years.  The  Scandal  Club  consists  of  a  collection  of  re¬ 
marks  on  men  and  manners,  which  seems  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  Steele  the  idea  of  his  Tatlers.  They  are  inte¬ 
resting  in  this  point  of  view,  and  many  of  them  are  not 
unworthy  of  De  Foe’s  ingenious  successor,  Isaac  Bicker- 
staff,  Esquire.  A  re-publication  of  this  portion  of  the 
periodical  (eight  volumes  of  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
a  friend  of  the  author  now  before  us)  would  make  a  neat 
and  not  a  very  bulky  book,  would  be  an  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  lovers  of  this  branch  of  literature,  an  addition 
to  the  history  of  English  literature,  and  a  piece  of  justice 
to  the  memory  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

We  now  come  to  De  Foe’s  works  of  fiction  ;  but  what 
we  would  say  on  this  score  has  been  so  much  better  said 


by  Charles  Lamb,  in  a  communication  to  the  author  of 
these  volumes,  that  we  borrow  his  words  : 

“  In  the  appearances  of  truth,  in  all  the  incidents  an  1 
conversations  that  occur  in  them,  they  exceed  any  works  f 
fiction  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  It  is  perfect  illusion 
The  author  never  appears  in  these  self-narratives,  (for  so 
they  ought  to  be  called,  or  rather  autobiographies, /but  the 
narrator  strains  us  down  to  an  implicit  belief  in  everythin? 
he  says.  There  is  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  log-book  in  it 

Dates  are  punctually  pressed  upon  the  memory _ facts  are 

repeatexl  over  and  over  in  varying  phrases,  till  you  ciiniu)t 
choose  but  believe  them.  It  is  like  rea<ling  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice.  So  anxious  the  story-teller  seems  that  the 
truth  sliould  be  clearly  comprehended,  that  when  he  has 
told  us  a  matter  of  fact,  or  a  motive,  in  a  line  or  two  further 
down  he  repeats  it,  with  his  favourite  figure  of  sj)eech  / 
say,  so  and  so,  though  he  had  made  it  abundantly  plain 
fore.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the  common  people’s  wTiy  of 
speaking,  or  leather  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  addressed 
by  a  master  or  mistress,  who  wishes  to  impress  something 
upon  their  memories,  and  has  a  wonderful  effect  ui>on  mat- 
ter-of-fact  readers.  Indeed,  it  ?s  to  such  principally  that  he 
writes.  His  style  is  everywhere  beautiful,  but  plain  and 
homely.  Robinson  Crusoe  is  delightful  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it  is  written  in  a  phraseology 
peculiai’ly  adapted  to  the  lower  conditions  of  reiiders.  Hence 
it  is  a  special  favourite  with  seafaring  men,  poor  boys,  ser¬ 
vant  maids,  &c.  His  novels  are  capital  kitchen-iWding, 
while  they  are  worthy,from  their  interest,  to  find  a  shelf  in 
the  libraries  of  the  wealthiest  and  the  most  learned.  His 
passion  for  matter-of-fact  narrative  sometimes  betrayed  him 
into  a  long  relation  of  common  incidents,  which  might  hap¬ 
pen  to  any  man,  and  have  no  interest  lieyond  the  intense 
appearance  of  truth  in  them  to  recommend  them.  The 
whole  latter  halfi  or  two-thirds  of  ‘  Colonel  Jack,’  is  of 
this  description.  The  beginning  of  Colonel  Jack  is  the 
most  affecting  natural  picture  of  a  young  thief  that  was 
ever  drawn.  His  losing  the  stolen  money  in  the  hollow 
tree,  and  finding  it  again  when  in  despair,  and  the  being  in 
equal  distress  at  not  knowing  how  to  dispose  of  it,  and  se¬ 
veral  similar  touches  in  the  early  history  of  the  Colonel, 
evince  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  and  putting  out 
of  question  the  su{»erior  romantic  interest  of  the  latter,  in 
my  mind  very  much  exceeds  Crusoe.  Roxana  (first  edi¬ 
tion)  is  the  next  in  interest,  though  he  left  out  the  best  part 
of  it  in  subsequent  editions,  from  a  foolish  hypercriticisin 
of  his  friend  Southerne.  But  Moll  Flanders^  the  account 
of  the  Plague^  &c.  &c.,  are  all  of  one  family,  and  have  the 
same  stamp  of  character.” 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  North 
America ;  including  the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  the  Voyages  in  search  of 
a  North-west  Passage ;  with  Observations  on  Emigra¬ 
tion.  By  Hugh  Murray,  Esq.,  F.  11.  S.E.  2  vols. 
8vo.  London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co.  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Oliver  &  Boyd.  Pp.  530  and  556. 

We  are  inclined  to  flatter  ourselves  that  we  improved 
upon  the  practice  of  our  predecessors,  wdien  we  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule,  always  to  read  a  book  before  we  reviewed 
it.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the  public  and  to  the 
author,  from  this  new  and  original  plan,  are  too  obvious 
to  need  explanation.  As  to  the  waste  of  time  which  it 
not  unfrequently  occasions  to  the  reviewer,  that  is  an¬ 
other  matter.  Our  steadfastness,  we  confess,  has  more 
than  once  been  put  to  a  sore  trial,  but  we  have  still  i**- 
ligiously  adhered  to  our  resolution.  We  never  see  aveiy 
large  book,  however,  without  trembling,  for  we  areawai  e 
of  the  task  we  have  to  perform  ;  and  if  the  road  be  a  roug  i 
or  a  dull  one.  Heaven  kiiow's,  our  situation  is  not  one  o 
the  most  enviable.  To  Mr  Ilugh  Murray  we  owe  our 
best  thanks.  His  b<M>k,  though  a  large  one,  in  comp  i- 
ance  with  the  comprehensive  nature  of  his  subject,  is 
nevertheless,  one  which  we  have  gone  through  wit  as 
much  facility  and  pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  a  small  uiv 
decimo.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  interes 
ing  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  partly  to  t  le 
able  manner  in  which  those  materials  are  arranged.  ^ 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  we  can  pretend  to  g^'^ 
any  thing  but  a  very  general  idea  of  the  merits  of  a 
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consisting  of  eleven  hundred  pages  of  royal  octavo.  They 
^ho  are  acquainted  with  Mr  Murray’s  “  Historical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Africa  and  Asia,” 
^ill  more  easily  understand  the  nature  of  the  present 
work,  which  is  of  a  similar  kind.  In  few  words,  we 
0iay  describe  it  as  a  book  which  presents  a  distinct,  im¬ 
partial,  and  highly  interesting  naiTative  of  the  gi’adual 
progress  made  by  the  European  occupants  of  North 
America,  from  the  date  of  its  first  discovery,  down  to 
the  present  day.  And  in  this  nan’ative  is  comprehended 
a  detailed  account  of  the  numerous  voyages  which  have 
been  made  in  search  of  a  north-west  passage ;  together 
with  a  full  view  of  the  physical  geography,  political  sys¬ 
tem,  moral  and  social  condition,  industry  and  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  British  America. 
There  are  few  subjects  more  worthy  of  engrossing  the 
attention,  and  of  calling  forth  the  talents  of  a  writer. 
“  The  series  of  bold  adventure  by  which  the  coasts  of 
North  America  were  discovered  and  its  colonies  founded  ; 
the  daring  attempts  to  find  a  Northern  Passage  by  its 
Arctic  shores;  the  unparalleled  growth  and  extending 
power  of  the  United  States ;  with  the  openings  which 
America  affords  to  our  emigrant  population, — all  these 
circumstances  conspire  to  render  that  continent  an  object 
of  peculiar  interest.”  Our  author  has  spared  neither  re¬ 
search  nor  labour  in  his  anxiety  to  execute  faithfully  the 
task  he  has  undertaken.  The  number  of  works  he  has 
consulted  is  immense ;  and  the  store  of  reading  he  has 
brought  to  his  aid  would  have  been  enough  for  many  men’s 
lifetimes.  Neither  does  he  ever  get  confused  or  dull.  His 
style  is  full  of  animation,  and  he  has  the  ai*t  of  selecting 
those  details  which  are  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  interesting. 

Mr  Murray  commences  with  two  introductory  chap¬ 
ters, — the  first  on  supposed  early  discoveries  of  America, 
all  of  which  he  clearly  shows  to  have  been  imaginary, — 
and  tlie  second  on  the  origin  of  the  inhabitants  of  America, 
in  which  he  takes  the  same  view  of  the  question  as  Robert¬ 
son,  making  it  at  all  events  highly  probable  that  the  bar¬ 
barous  tribes,  who  gradually  extended  themselves  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  passed  by  means  of  the 
Fox  and  Aleutian  chain  of  islands  from  one  continent  to 
the  other.  Mr  Murray  next  proceeds  to  treat  of  the  dis¬ 
covery  and  colonization  of  North  America.  He  arranges 
his  chapters  under  the  following  heads  : — Early  Voyages 
to  the  American  coast — Si>anish  Expeditions  into  Florida 
— French  Expeditions  into  Florida — Discovery  and  Set¬ 
tlement  of  Virginia — Discovery  and  Settlement  of  New 
England — Settlement  of  the  other  Colonies — Settlement 
of  the  French  in  Canada  and  Louisiana — The  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians — America  before  and  after  the  Revolution 
—Settlement  of  the  Western  Territory — Discoveries  in 
the  Regions  beyond  the  ^Mississippi.  All  these  chapters 
are  full  of  diversified  adventure  by  flood  and  field,  and 
present  more  instances  of  the  romance  of  real  life  than 
are  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  page  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory.  From  Ponce  de  Leon  and  the  two  Cabots,  down 
to  Captains  Ross,  Parry,  and  Franklin,  America  has  ex¬ 
ercised  the  most  powerful  influence  in  calling  forth  the 
energies,  and  modifying  the  destinies,  of  Europeans.  No 
®an  can  be  considered  a  philosophical  student  of  human 
nature  who  does  not  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
''^ith  this  most  memorable  portion  of  the  annals  of  his 
species. 

In  his  second  volume,  Mr  Murray  presents  us  with  a 
niinute  and  graphic  account  of  the  various  voyages  for 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India;  and  he 
concludes  his  labours  with  a  full  analysis  and  summary 
®f  the  contents  of  all  the  most  valuable  and  recent  Travels 
n  North  America,  thus  affording  a  complete  and  satis- 
^tory  view  of  its  present  state.  In  one  word,  this  is  a 
''^ork  which  teems  with  important  information,  and  from 
''^hich  more  real  profit  may  be  derived  than  from  a  whole 
^^load  of  the  ephemeral  productions  of  the  day. 

have  but  little  space  left  for  extracts,  nor  could 


any  series  of  extracts  do  justice  to  the  work.  That  the 
reader,  however,  may  not  go  without  one  specimen  of 
Mr  Murray’s  lively  and  vigorous  style  of  narrative,  we 
shall  quote  a  passage  almost  at  random.  We  have  opened 
the  b<K)k  at  the  adventures  of  Captain  Smith,  an  early 
voyager  to  Virginia,  and  among  these  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  narrative ; 

NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  THE  INDIANS. 

Smith  had  now  reason  to  consider  his  career  as  drawing 
to  a  close.  In  fact,  he  had  been  tied  to  a  tree,  and  a  circle 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  him,  when,  calling  for 
their  chief,  Opechankanough,  he  exhibited  to  him  an  ivory 
compass-dial,  and  explaining  to  him  its  application  to  the 
movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  entranced  him  and  his 
attendants  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  On  a  signal 
made  by  the  Chief  with  the  compass,  all  the  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows  were  laid  down,  and  Smith  was  led,  carefully  guard¬ 
ed,  to  their  capital.  He  was  then  led  from  town  to  town, 
and  exhibited  to  the  women  and  children,  who  (Tovvded  to 
see  him,  and  received  him  with  strange  yells  and  dances.^ 
Every  day  there  was  set  down  to  him  iis  much  bread  and 
venison  as  would  have  dined  twenty  men  ;  but  as  no  one 
sat  down  with  him,  and  there  was  no  corrt^sptuiding  mark 
of  kindness.  Smith  began  to  dread  that  they  were  fatten¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose  of  eating  him.  This  was  not  exactly 
he  case  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  such  festal  entertainment  was 
often  the  prelude  to  the  most  fatal  purpose.  At  length, 
when  he  had  been  sufliciently  led  about,  thre<*  days  were 
employed  in  making  a  most  dire  conjuration  over  him.  The 
chief  performer  was  a  grim  figure,  having  his  face  painted 
black  with  coal  ;and  oil,  and  numerous  stuffeil  skins  of 
snakes  and  weasels  fastened  by  the  tail  to  the  crown  4)f  the 
head,  and  hanging  down  frightfully  over  the  face  and 
shoulders.  He  was  seconded  by  others,  whom  white  eyes, 
and  red  strip4‘s  mingled  with  the  black,  reiulered  still  more 
hideous.  They  intei'mingled  circles  of  meal  and  corn  with 
bundles  of  sticks,  interpreting  that  the  meal  was  the  Indian 
country,  the  corn  the  sea,  and  the  sticks  England  ;  and  this 
was  all  to  discover  whether  he  intended  them  well  or  ill. 
The  result  does  not  appear  to  have  biHin  stat(*d  to  Smith  ; 
but  he  was  soon  led  before  Powhatan,  the  greatest  lord  of 
all  this  part  of  Virginia — the  English  even  call  him  Em- 
j>eror.  Powhatan  arraved  himself  in  his  utmost  pomp  on 
this  solemn  occasion.  He  had  invested  himself  in  a  lai'ge 
robe  of  racoon  skins,  from  which  all  the  tails  were  hang¬ 
ing.  Behind  him  stood  two  long  rows  of  men,  ainl  liehind 
them  two  of  women,  all  with  their  faces  and  shoulders 
painted  red,  their  heads  bedecked  wdth  white  down,  and  a 
chain  of  white  beads  round  their  necks.  One  of  the 
queens  presented  Smith  with  a  towel  to  wash  his  hands, 
another  with  a  bundle  of  tCfTthers  to  «lry  them.  The  fatal 
moment  was  now  approaching.  Two  large  stones  were 
’  placed  before  Powhatan,  to  which  Smith,  by  the  united  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  attendants,  was  forcibly  draggeil,  his  head  laid 
on  one  of  them,  and  the  mighty  club  raised,  a  few  blows 
from  which  was  to  terminate  his  life.  But  a  very  unex¬ 
pected  interp(»sition  now  took  place.  P<»cahontas,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  daughter  of  I’owhatan,  forgetful  of  her  barbarous 
birth  and  name,  was  seized  with  those  emotions  of  tender 
pity  which  make  the  ornament  of  her  sex.  She  ran  up  to 
her  father,  and  jiathetically  jdeaded  for  the  life  of  the  stran¬ 
ger.  When  all  entreaties  were  lost  on  that  stern  and  savage 
potentate,  she  hastened  to  Smith,  snatched  his  head  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  on  his,  declaring  that  the  first  blow 
must  fall  upon  her.  The  heart  even  ofasavjige  father  wjis 
at  last  melted,  and  Powhatan  granted  to  his  favourite 
daughter  the  life  of  Smith.  At  first  it  was  arrangcsl  that 
he  should  amuse  the  father  and  daughter  by  making  bells, 
beads,  and  other  curious  Eunq^ean  fabrics.  A  difl'erent 
course,  however,  was  soon  resolved  upon.  Smith  was 
placed  alone  in  a  large  house  b<*side  a  fire,  when  presently 
he  heard  from  without  a  most  frighttiil  anti  doletul  nois#*, 
and  P(»whatan  rushed  in,  with  two  hurulred  attimdaiits, 
having  their  faces  blacked,  and  disguiseil  in  every  frightl'ul 
form  that  their  fury  could  devise.  Smith  thought  his  last 
hour  was  again  at  hand,  but  INiwhatan  told  him  that  themi 
were  the  signs  of  peace  arul  friendshij),  and  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  to  James’s  Town,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
transmitting  two  culverines  and  a  millstone. *’—Vol.  1.  p. 
213-5. 

We  have  only  further  to  ad<l,  that  the  work  is  elegant¬ 
ly  printed,  and  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent  map  of 
North  America. 
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Scots  Law  Chronicle.  Volume  First.  Edinburgh. 

Stirling  and  Kenney.  November,  1829. 

We  announced  the  appearance  of  the  first  Number  of 
this  publication,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  our  opinion, 
that  such  a  work  was  a  desideratum  in  Scotland,  and 
might,  if  properly  conducted,  be  rendered  an  important 
engine.  The  seventh  Number,  just  published,  concludes 
the  first  volume ;  and,  on  looking  over  the  whole  of  the 
contents,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  has  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  principles  of  the  gentlemen 
who  conduct  the  work  are  diametrically  opposite  to  those 
which  we  entertain  in  matters  of  jurisprudence;  and  on 
this  account,  and  because  we  see  no  use  in  entering  upon 
a  discussion,  which  could  neither  be  amusing  to  the  greater 
part  of  our  readers,  nor  exhausted  in  such  space  as  we 
could  afford  it,  we  leave  them  untouched.  At  the  same 
time,  free  discussion  is  always  useful,  and  the  range  of 
subjects  embraced  by  the  Scots  Law  Chronicle  is  wide 
and  important.  It  contains  papers,  in  some  of  which 
will  be  found  really  valuable  information,  on  matters 
not  very  generally  known.  We  may  instance  an  article 
in  the  present  Number  on  the  customs  of  York ;  and  the 
articles  on  the  laws  of  Scotland  and  England — both  on 
their  present  condition  and  their  antiquities,  embracing 
either  wide  and  comprehensive  views,  or  descending  to  a 
useful  minuteness  of  detail.  The  papers  are,  in  general, 
characterised  by  vigour  of  diction,  although  in  some  of 
them  we  meet  with  a  coarseness  of  expression  we  could 
wish  to  see  avoided.  Wherever  matters  of  practice  are 
treated,  we  commonly  discover  the  hand  of  the  old  prac¬ 
tician  ; — where  matters  of  theory,  and  subjects  which  re¬ 
quire  more  extensive  learning  are  discussed,  we  more 
frequently  perceive  a  deficiency.  To  one  vei*y  praise¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  work  we  would,  in  particular,  di¬ 
rect  attention, — the  monthly  reports  of  proceedings  in 
the  Supreme  Courts  of  Scotland.  They  are  condensed, 
and  they  are  published  at  short  and  regular  intervals. 
They  have  thus  the  advantage  over  the  Decisions,  as  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Collectors  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  who 
are  not  particularly  famed  for  punctuality  ;  and  they  have 
the  advantage  over  those  published  under  the  auspices  of 
two  learned  advocates,  who  have  allowed  their  work  to 
expand  into  a  fearful  minuteness  of  detail,  forming  an 
equally  oppressive  tax  on  the  time  of  the  reader  and  the 
pocket  of  the  purchaser.  We  observe,  also,  that  the 
Scots  Law  Chronicle  Reports  have  a  paging  of  their  own, 
and  may  be  had  separately. 

For  the  more  coiTect  information  of  some  outrageous 
reformer,  who,  in  the  last  Number,  vilifies  the  practice 
of  wearing  a  wig,  and  lauds  the  present  Dean  of  Faculty 
for  abandoning  it,  we  beg  to  state  the  important  fact,  that 
Mr  Jeffrey  does  wear  a  wig.  We  think  it  is  bad  taste 
for  the  author  of  the  article  to  which  we  allude  to  attack 
this  prescriptive  ornament  of  the  legal  head,  seeing  that 
both  of  the  Law  Chronicle's  learned  reporters  weal’  wigs 
- — and  very  good  wigs  too. 


The  Ant.  A  Periodical  Paper,  published  in  Glasgow 
during  the  Years  1826  and  1827.  In  tvvo  series,  ori¬ 
ginal  and  select.  New  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Glas¬ 
gow.  Robertson  and  Atkinson.  1829. 

This  is  a  lively,  pleasant  little  work,  full  of  variety 
and  good-humour.  The  selections  from  the  fugitive  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  day  are  tasteful  and  judicious  ;  and  its  origin¬ 
al  matter,  which  is  for  the  most  part  from  the  pen  of 
its  editor,  Mr  Atkinson,  is  sprightly  and  amusing,  inclu¬ 
ding  some  interesting  topographical  papers,  and  a  plea¬ 
sant  chronicle  of  the  chit-chat  of  St  Mungo’s  capital  du¬ 
ring  the  period  of  publication.  We  shall  find  room  for 
one  extract,  which  is  entitled 

MORE  MISERIES. 

“  The  Reverend  IVIr  Reresford,  fifteen  years  ago,  asto¬ 
nished  mankind  by  a  catalogue  and  classification  of  tlie  ini- 
eeries  to  which  they  were  subject.  Up  till  the  time  of  this 


Linnaeus  of  wretchedness,  the  world  had  no  idea  of  the  ex 
tent  of  its  sufferings  ; — It  had  not  entered  into  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive  the  number  and  variety  of  his  pains  and 
complication  of  his  annoyances;  and  until  Timothy  Testy 
had  held  up  his  glass  to  show  the  age  and  body  of  the  time 
their  form  wad  pressure,  was  Human  Life,  in  any  of  its  sen- 
trillion  varieties,  aware  of  the  full  extent  or  gross  amount 
of  its  miseries.  Perhaps  Ave  ought  rather  to  siiy  of  the  na- 
tore  and  variety — for,  alas !  of  the  full  extent  it  is  oidy 
Campbell’s  Last  Man,  in  the  time  of  Byron's  Darkness  who 
will  be  able  to  say  that  he  may  write  Finis  to  their  mighty 
catalogue.  How  any,  so  very  obvious  as  those  described^ 
or  hinted  at,  in  the  following  addendum  to  Testy’s  enume¬ 
ration,  escaped  the  acuteness  of  his  suffering  perceptions,  or 
were  not  nosed  by  his  admirable  scent  after  the  wretched 
isjust  one  of  those  accountable  things  that  you  may  specul 
late  for  eA’er  upon,  and  yet  never  be  able  to  explain,*  unless 
like  us,  you —  ’ 

“  Groan  Is^  In  endeavouring  to  discern  one  of  the  five 
spots  at  present  on  the  sun’s  disc,  which  The  Herald  tells 
us  are  each  three  times  bigger  than  the  earth,  jdant  the 
thinnest  outer  edge  of  your  thinnest  dress  shoe,  which  a  few 
days  of  polishing  on  a  burning  pavement  has  worn  to  the 
tenuity  of  a  Medallion  Avafer,  on  one  of  the  Macadam  crys- 
tal-sha]>ed  knobs,  Avhich  gem  the  carriage  walk  round  our 
green. — P.  S.  The  foot,  of  course,  to  be  in  the  shoe,  and 
nothing  but  superannuated  silk  hose  between  you  and  the 
penetration  of  the  Avhinstone. 

“  Groan  2d.  Having  a  rusty  iron  hoop  trundled  against 
your  nankeen  troAvsers.  by  an  urchin  too  young  to  admo¬ 
nish,  much  less  to  thrash. 

“  Groan  3d.  Continuing  an  important  conA^ersation  Avith 
a  perfect  stranger,  instead  of  your  friend,  aa’Iio  has  accident¬ 
ally  stopped  to  look  at  a  print-shop  window. 

“  Groan  Uh,  The  unpleasant  sensation  you  feel  on  driving 
your  nose  against  a  blind  man’s  forehead,  having  exclaimed, 

‘  Damme,  can’t  you  see  ?’  and  receiving  his  answer  in  the 
negative. 

“  Groan  bth.  Searching  your  pocket  some  time  for  an 
article  which  you  cannot  find,  but  in  its  stead  find  a  tre¬ 
mendous  hole. 

“  Groan  Qth.  Skating  in  summer  on  the  paA’ement,  iii- 
stead  of  ice,  on  a  piece  of  orange-j)eel,  instead  of  skates. 

“  Groan  1th.  Having  been  deluged  Avith  rain  during  a 
short  pleasure  excursion  into  the  country,  to  perceive  every 
symptom  of  settled  Aveather  exhibit  itself,  from  the  ‘  rise  of 
the  glass,’  to  the  bloAving  of  dust  in  at  your  bedroom  Avin- 
dow — on  the  morning  of  your  return  to  business. 

“  Groan  Sth.  Having  sent  a  letter,  by  a  private /iawr/,  to 
a  friend,  from  a  remote  Avatering-place,  stating  that  you 
have  draAvnupon  him  for  £2b,  Avhich  on  putting  itself  into 
a  coat  pocket,  fifteen  days  after,  discovers  your  letter  very 
safely  deposited  there.  Your  draft  is,  in  the  meantime,  em¬ 
bellished  in  a  fearful  scrawl  Avith  what,  you  are  informed, 
means  ‘  no  effects.  * 

“  Groan  9th.  Being  told  that  there  is  an  article  in  a  paper 
which  it  nearly  concerns  you  to  see  before  departing  Avith 
the  mail,  and  Avaiting  till  the  last  blast  of  its  horn  up(ui  a 
person  in  a  coffee-room,  Avho  has  said,  ‘  In  one  moment,  sir, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

“  Groan  \Oth.  Receiving  a  favour  from  a  stranger  gen¬ 
tleman,  such  as  the  loan  ot  a  top-coat,  as  you  are  about  to 
start  on  the  roof  of  a  stage-coach  on  a  cold  morning,  when 
you  relied  on  an  inside  place,  and  forgetting  to  ask  his  ad¬ 
dress  that  you  maA’  return  it  and  your  thanks  together. 

“  Groan  IRA.  lliscoA^ering  that  you  haA'e carried  in  vour 
pocket  for  thirteen  miles,  the  Avrong  A’oluine  of  the  ‘  Ira- 
veller’s  Guide,*  and  stumbling  upon  adescTiption  ot  1  aa'hmI- 
side,  Avhen  you  want  to  know  in  Avhat  direction  you  ought 
to  traA’el  to  Tyndruin — and  your  dinner. 

“  Groan  \2th.  IlaAdng  reserA'ed  no  second  copy  of 
net  to  your  mistress,  Avhich  cost  you  as  many  houis  ban 
Avork  as  there  are  lines  in  that  species  of  composition— 
coA’ering  that  y’ou  have  lighted  your  cigar,  instead  ot  }uur 
mistress’s  heart,  Avith  the  thoughts  that  burn  in  it. 

“  Groan  13/A.  Needing  another  misery  to  fill  up  a 
of  your  catalogue  of  them,  and  not  being  able  to  hud  oue 
half  so  bad  as  that  very  necessity.” 


Lothian's  Pocket  Pible  Atlas,  of  a  size  admitting  o 
ing  bound  up  Avith  the  Bible.  Edinburgh. 
Lothian.  1829. 

This  little  AVork  consists  of  eight  3Iaps,  **'^**'^*|*!5^ 
1st,  the  settlemeut  of  Noahs  desteudauts  throug  lou 
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•. _ .2(1,  the  route  of  the  Children  of  Israel  through  j 

the  Wilderness  ; — 3d,  the  Land  of  Canaan  as  divided 
8m(»n^  the  Tribes, — the  north  portion  ; — 4th,  the  south 
portion  ; — 5th,  the  Holy  Land  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
with  the  principal  travels  of  our  Lord ; — 6th,  a  map  of 
the  journeys  of  the  Apostles,  distinguishing  the  seven 
apocalyptic  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  cities  and  pro¬ 
vinces  to  which  the  Apostolical  epistles  were  addressed  ; 
—7th,  a  map  of  places  east  of  the  Holy  Land,  exhibit- 
\n<r  the  different  supposed  situations  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden  and  Mount  Ararat ; — and,  8th,  a  map  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  with  the  sites  of  Mount  Calvary,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  Gethsemane,  Bethany,  &c.  The  maps  are  on  a 
scale  adapted  for  pocket  Bibles.  They  are  distinctly  exe¬ 
cuted,  and  well  engraved.  They  have  already  been  in¬ 
troduced  with  good  effect  into  several  congregational 
schools,  and  will  be  found  to  afford  a  useful  illustration 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  History. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

HOELTY  AND  HIS  POEMS. 

JBf/  the  Author  of^^Anster  Fair,'' 

IIoELTY  was  born  on  the  21st  December,  1748,  at 
Mariensee,  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  of  which  place 
his  father  was  pastor.  In  the  early  years  of  his  life, 
Iloelty,  to  great  personal  beauty,  joined  the  utmost  live¬ 
liness  and  vivacity.  His  childhood  very  soon  began  to 
exhibit  that  eager  desire  for  knowledge  which  accompa¬ 
nied  him  tlirough  life.  So  soon  as  he  could  write,  he 
scribbled,  as  well  as  he  could,  every  thing  that  appeared 
to  him  remarkable,  either  in  his  readings  or  in  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  nature.  His  amiable  behaviour,  his  humorous 
conceits,  and  simple  but  shrewd  remarks,  together  with 
his  beauty,  made  him  everywhere  a  favourite.  In  his 
ninth  year,  he  was  attacked  with  small-pox  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  endanger  his  eye-sight.  By  this  misfortune, 
he  lost  somewhat  of  his  natural  liveliness,  but  nothing  of 
his  ardour  and  perseverance  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  under  his  pater¬ 
nal  roof.  In  this  respect,  Iloelty  was  peculiarly  fortu¬ 
nate.  His  father,  who,  to  an  acquaintance  with  general 
literature,  had  superadded  an  extensive  perusal  of  the 
poets,  carefully  instructed  him,  not  only  in  his  native 
language,  but  also  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French, 
besides  Geography,  History,  and  other  branches  generally 
taught  at  school.  Hoelty’s  diligence  was  ardent  and  un¬ 
remitting;  the  day  was  not  sufficient  for  him,  he  added 
the  night,  too,  to  his  toilsome  studies.  His  nocturnal 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  Muses,  though  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  some  of  the  highest  names  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  his  parents,  tenderly  fearful  of  his  health, 
endeavoured,  very  prudently,  to  prohibit ;  but,  unknown 
to  them,  he  had  provided  himself  with  oil,  and  a  lamp 
hewn  out  of  a  turnip,  by  the  light  of  which  he  prolonged 
m  his  chamber  his  secret  and  interdicted  lucubrations. 
Already,  too,  his  propensity  for  the  solitary  and  the  ter¬ 
rible  began  to  show  itself.  On  evenings,  after  school 
hours,  he,  with  a  book  in  his  pocket,  slipt  away  unper- 
(Jeived  into  some  obscure  bush  or  thicket,  where  he  read 
^oud  to  himself ;  and  often,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
*^>ght,  he,  alone  and  unterritied,  made  visits  to  the  church- 
Jard  ;  clad  in  a  white  sheet,  personified  a  walking  ghost ; 
and,  without  any  design  to  frighten  others,  stalked  about 

this  disguise  amid  the  graves — thus  calling  up,  as 
*Quch  as  he  could,  in  living  reality  to  his  imagination, 
those  churchyard  terrors  which  he  was  thereby  so  well 
^pacitated  afterwards  to  describe. 

It  was  in  his  eleventh  year  that  he  began  to  write 
yerses.  His  first  production  WcLS  an  epitaph  on  a  favour- 
|te  dog.  F  rom  this  time,  jioetry  became,  not  his  pastime, 
h«it  his  business.  Even  in  church,  and  under  the  sound 

his  father’s  homilies,  his  Apollo  sometimes  descended 
wpon  him  with  inspiration  ;  and,  if  he  had  not  paper,  he 


scratched  out  his  verses  on  the  wall  or  seat,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  memorials  of  his  craft,  where  men  little  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  them. 

In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near 
Zelle,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1769,  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Halle;  afterwards  to  Gottingen,  in 
order  to  study  theology.  Here  he  read  day  and  night, — 
seldom  was  seen  out  of  his  study  or  the  libraries, — and 
sacrificed  sleep,  social  inten'ourse,  youthful  recreations, 
and  eventually  health  itself,  to  his  avidity  for  study.  By 
this  indefatigable  application,  he,  in  his  twenty-first  year, 
equalled,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  his  most  learned  fellow- 
students  and  brother-bards  in  extensive  and  multifarious 
reading.  .  He  becjime  a  proficient  in  the  literature,  not 
only  of  the  ancient,  but  of  all  the  most  valued  languages 
of  modern  Europe.  And  the  soundness  of  his  poetical 
taste  may  be  judged  from  the  welhfounded  preference  he 
gave  to  the  Greek,  Italian,  and  English,  in  which  three 
languages  is  contained  Europe’s  sublimest  and  purest 
poetry.  He  soon  became  the  associate  of  the  first  wits 
and  scholars  in  Gottingen — Burger,  Voss,  Count  Stoll- 
berg,  and  others,  who  at  once  prized  his  excellent  heart, 
and  admired  his  talent  for  poetry. 

Though  naturally  of  a  large  and  luxuriant  growth,  the 
person  of  Iloelty  w'as  unwieldy,  and  of  a  bending,  un¬ 
healthy,  and  dissoluble  frame.  Undoubtedly,  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  his  nightly  ap[dication,  and  his  inattention  to  all 
those  little,  and  frequently  overlooked,  means  which  mi¬ 
nister,  even  in  the  strongest,  to  health,  sapped  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  constitution  naturally  robust  and  stable.  In 
his  26th  year,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  cough,  which 
at  length  terminated  in  consumption,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  existence  in  September  1776. 

The  manners  of  Iloelty  \vere,  like  his  mind,  placi<l, 
agreeable,  and  unassuming.  His  heavy,  tardy  gait, — his 
melancholy  paleness, — the  simplicity  of  his  address, — his 
negligence  of  garb, — made  him,  to  those  wdio  for  the  first 
time  saw  him,  an  object  of  little  interest ;  but  his  bright 
blue  eye,  soon  disclosing  its  beauty,  told,  by  its  waggish 
and  true-hearted  glance,  the  energies  of  the  mind  that  lay 
deep  and  occult  within.  He  was  artless,  gentle,  and  un- 
atfected, — generally  silent  in  company ;  but,  when  ho 
opened  his  mouth,  it  was  to  good  purj)ose,  and  a  laugh  of 
acclamation  from  his  friends  frequently  followed  and 
crowned  his  good-humoured  remarks. 

Of  his  poetry,  the  character  is  delicate,  simple,  and  en¬ 
gaging  in  the  highest  degree.  As  his  sensibility  to  all  the 
charms  of  niiture,  and  his  delight  in  the  peaceful  secluded 
scenes  of  rural  life,  preserved  his  spirit  tranquil,  religious, 
and  happy,  so  the  same  sweetness  and  placidity  <»f  mind 
is  reflected  from  every  page  of  his  volume.  He  has  tho 
pastoral  sweetness  of  Gessner,  with  more  strength  and 
pointed  thought  than  the  prose-poetry  (»f  that  amiablo 
writer.  Without  the  profound  passion  and  involved  elo¬ 
quence  of  Schiller,  without  the  ghostly  energy  of  Burger, 
his  verses  possess  a  charm  of  interest  which  renders  them 
as  agreeable  reading  as  either  the  one  or  the  other.  His 
descriptions  of  churchyard-horrors,  like  his  personal  per¬ 
ambulations  among  the  graves,  is  not  such  as  to  make  tho 
hair  stand  on  end  like  those  of  Burger’s ;  amid  their 
charnelhouse-gloom,  they  contain  such  luminous  streaks 
of  waggish  humour  as  show  that  the  poet  dallied,  in  per¬ 
son,  with  these  fantiistical  horrors  for  his  own  diversion, 
as  well  as,  in  description,  for  the  amusement  of  his  read¬ 
ers.  His  chief  fault  is,  his  sameness  ;  the  recurrence, 
ere  his  book  be  half-read,  of  similar  imagery  in  nearly 
the  same  language.  Hjid  he  lived  longer,  he  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  lopped  a  little  from  his  exuberance,  and  his 
mind  would  have  acquired  a  more  ample  and  diversified 
ranfl^e.  Yet  his  vedume  will,  even  as  it  is,  be  rea<l  with 
pleasure ;  and,  to  those  beginning  the  study  of  German 
jioetry,  we  would  recommend  it,  Jis  being  purer  and  plainer 
ill  its  phraseology,  and  easier  and  less  intricate  in  its  cou- 
struction,  than  most  of  the  German  ]K>ets. 

We  subjoin  two  translated  sjiecimeus  ; 
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THE  NUN. 

There  wonn’d,  in  Italie  somewhere, 

A  young  and  goodlie  knight, 

Who  loved,  in  spite  of  bolt  and  bar, 

A  cloister’d  sister  bright ; 

Much  spake  he  of  his  love’s  sharp  care, 
And,  on  his  knees,  he  swore 
From  holy  prison  to  rescue  her, 

And  love  her  evermore. 

O,  by  the  virgin  once  that  bare  ! 

And  by  the  babe  divine 
That  fills  her  mother-arms  !  so,  fair 
Belinda,  I  am  thine  ! 

Thine  is  my  heart,  its  love,  its  care. 

So  long  as  I  have  breath  ; 

By  my  soul’s  blessedness  I  swear, 

I’ll  love  thee  to  the  death. 

A  poor  dear  maid — what  trusts  she  not, 
And,  most,  shut  up  in  cell  ? 

Ah  !  her  nun’s  duties  she  forgot. 

Nor  heeded  heaven  or  hell ; 

She,  at  whom  emulous  angels  had 
Been  pointing  from  the  skies, 

God’s  bride,  in  holy  beauty  clad, 

Became  the  spoiler’s  prize ! 

Thereafter — such  are  men — his  heart 
Wox  fainter  in  its  glow  ; 
lie  gave  the  victim  of  his  art 
For  ever  o’er  to  woe, — 

Forgot  his  whilom  tenderness. 

His  vows  of  former  day. 

And  flew  about  in  gala-dress. 

In  search  of  other  prey  ; 

Began  with  other  maids  to  dance 
In  taper-sparkling  hall  ; 

Entangled  them  with  ogling  glance, 

And  flattery  withal : 

And  boasted  how  that  poor  Nun’s  bliss 
He  caught  with  his  decoy, 

Of  every  look,  of  every  kiss, 

And  every  other  joy. 

That  Nun,  whom  Italie’s  heat  did  fire, 
Wox  fiery- wroth  of  mood  ; 

She  thought  of  nought  but  schemes  of  ire, 
And  dream’d  of  sword  and  blood  ; 

A  band  she  suddenlie  did  hire 
Of  murderers  wild  and  wode, 

To  summon  to  death’s  shadows  dire 
That  spoiler  false  and  rude. 


Her  deep  and  hollow  eyen  out-throw 
Red  sparks  of  ghostly  light. 

And  glow  as  sulphur-flames  do  glow, 
Beneath  her  veil  of  white  : 

O’er  that  false  heart,  so  gash’d  and  riven, 
She  gazes  in  her  mirth  ; 

And  heaves  it  upward  thrice  to  heaven, 
Then  dashes  it  to  earth  ; 

And  rolls  her  livid  eyen  about. 

Whence  bell-gleams  seem  to  start ; 

And  from  her  veil  shakes  blood-drops  out, 
And  stamps  piecemeal  that  heart : 
Meantime  the  chapel-windows  flare 
All  round  with  lurid  light ; 

The  village-watchman,  rounding  there. 

Has  often  seen  the  sight ! 

THE  TWO  SISTERS. 

Two  sister.s,  with  their  killing  charms, 

Are  merciless  in  doing  harms  ; 

No  heart  of  man,  or  finil  or  wise. 

Escapes  the  kill-craft  of  their  eyes  : 

Ev’n  I,  who  am  to  love  but  slack, — 

My  poor  heart  is  not  yet  come  back. 

Whate’er  they  do,  where’er  they  be, 

(I  see  it,  though  you  cannot  see,) 

Young  Cupid,  by  a  chain  of  flowers, 

Is  knit  to  these  sweet  plagues  of  ours  : 

Of  being  safe,  my  only  chance 
Is  seeing  both  the  dears  at  once. 

For,  if  I  gaze  on  them  together. 

Each  is  so  dear,  I  fix  on  neither ; 

But  should  1  hap  (alas,  my  heart  !) 

To  light  on  either  sweet,  apart. 

Young  Cupid  hastes  my  breath  to  strangle 
With  that  flow’r-chain,  where  myrtles  tangle. 

Then,  if  you  wish,  sweet  sisters  twain. 

That  I  should  live,  and  not  be  slain. 

Ah,  never  be  your  blessed  blaze 
Of  beauty  sunder’d  to  my  gaze ; 

But  shine  together,  that  I  may 
Bask  and  live  on  beneath  your  ray  ! 

Devon  Grove^  Banks  of  the  Devon^ 
mh  OcL  1829. 


And  till  the  cock’s  clear  clarion  crows, 
Is  seen  to  howl  and  cry  ; 


When  twelve  is  struck,  with  grave-clothes  on 
Up  from  her  grave  she  peers ; 

And  in  her  hands,  with  howl  and  moan 
A  bleeding  heart  she  bears. 


Into  his  soul,  that  writhed  and  toss’d. 

Their  swords  with  murder  fell ; 

Out  flew  his  writhing  ugly  ghost. 

Like  sulphur-smoke  of  hell  ; 

Through  sky  he  wheels  and  whines,  till  him 
In  fangs  a  devil  took  ; 

And  then  his  bleeding  carcass  grim 
Was  ciTiinm’d  in  grave’s  cold  nook. 

The  Nun  flew,  as  the  night  began. 

To  churchyard  drear  and  dread. 

And  tore  the  bleeding,  buried  man 
Up  from  his  coflin’s  bed  ; 

Out  from  his  breast,  her  rage  to  glut. 

His  felon  heart  she  wrui*g ; 

And  stampt  it  with  her  sounding  foot, 

That  all  God’s  chapel  rung. 

Her  ghost,  as  village  gossip  goes, 

That  spot  still  Ungers  by  ; 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  WEST. 

No.  VII. 

ELEmON  OF  A  LORD  RECTOR  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  GLAS¬ 
GOW - JAMES  SHERIDAN  KNOWLES - MACREADV,  &C.  &C. 

A  DEGREE  of  excitement  of  rare  occurrence  here  hns 
prevailed  for  the  last  few  weeks,  occasioned  by  the  an¬ 
nual  election  of  a  Lord  Rector  for  our  University.  1  homas 
Campbell,  you  are  aware,  w'as  the  successor  of  Jeffre), 
Mackintosh,  and  Brougham,  in  this  office.  He  was  (le>o- 
tedly  loved  by  a  great  majority  of  the  students,  who  are 
the  electors,  the  more  that  he  was  zealous  in  defcinfin^ 
their  franchise,  which,  there  is  rejison  to  believe,  is  ni 
some  jeopardy  from  the  grave  and  sober  majority  of  t  ® 
members  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Scottish 
sities.  The  young  men  accordingly  re-elected  Camp 
for  another  year,  after  he  had  served  the  office 

The  official  U^diousuess  of  the  Commission,  howe>ei, 

vented  their  friend  and  protector  from  being  more  t 
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I  The  battle  has  yet  to  be  fought  f[)r  them  ; 

and  their  cue,  therefore,  to  look  towards  some 

highly-talented  and  influential  man,  who  was  not  in  any 
degree  either  lukewarm  or  pledged  against  popular  rights, 
i  and  whose  moral  influence  would  weigh  heavily  in  the 
■  scale  of  any  cause  he  sanctioned.  To  such  a  man  they 

I  wished  to  proffer  the  gown  which  Burke  aud  Adam 

Smith  had  been  proud  to  wear. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  appeared  in  every  respect 
to  be  such  a  man.  When  he  w.as  proposed,  it  seemed  for 
a  while  as  if  his  great  merits  and  honoured  name  had 
overawed  all  opposition.  All  at  once,  however,  the 
Tories  started  the  Lord  President  Hope,  and  the  evange¬ 
licals  Sir  James  Moncreiff.  Unexceptionable  as  both  these 
gentlemen  are,  the  high  office  of  judge,  which  each  of 
i  them  holds,  should  prevent  them  perhaps,  especially  when 
I  legal  controversy  is  to  be  held,  from  interfering  with  the 
due  performance  of  other  and  extra-judicial  duties.  Sir 
James  was  the  favourite  of  the  Divinity  Students,  from 
his  known  devotion  to  our  venerable  Mother  Church, 

I  whilst  the  young  Tories,  looking  forwiird  to  the  realities 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Pleasures  of  Hope,  rallied  boldly 
!  round  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Session.  Meetings  were, 
j  as  usual,  held — orations,  many  of  them  very  able,  deliver¬ 

ed — addresses,  exhortations,  appeals,  squibs,  and  pasquils 
I  prepared  and  printed.  The  Lansdowns  showed  the  lar¬ 
gest  share  of  eloquence  and  argument — the  Hopes  of  wit. 
The  leader  of  the  latter  is  an  accomplished  and  elegant 
scholar  and  young  gentleman,  named  Page,  and  to  his 
pen  is  attributed  some  very  clever  jeux~cV esprit. 

On  Monday  the  trial  of  strength  took  place  :  and  the 
Marquess  would  have  been  elected  by  majorities  in  all  the 
four  nations,  or  departments,  but  for  the  indisposition  of 
one  individual,  pledged  to  vote  for  him,  which  in  his 
division  made  the  votes  equal,  and  threw  the  casting  vote 
into  the  hands  of  a  friend  of  the  President.  As  it  was, 
three  nations  voted  for  him,  and  he  is  now  Lord  Rec¬ 
tor;  and  the  students  are  once  more  quietly  at  their 
studies. 

Our  distinguished-ugliest,  I  regret  to  call  him  now — 
citizen  that  was  for  so  many  years — Mr  Knowles,  con¬ 
cluded  his  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Poetry  the 
other  evening,  with  an  admirable  and  eloquent  analysis 
of  the  first  act  of  Macbeth.  ^"Maci'l^ady  was  in  the  room, 
and  the  allusions  to  his  manner  of  performing  the  usurp¬ 
er  were  loudly  cheered.  On  Monday  the  actor  appear¬ 
ed  in  that  part  to  a  respectable  and  delighted  house.  It  is 
certainly  among  his  best  personations,  and  the  banquet- 
scene  and  battle  were  masterpieces  in  their  way.  iMa<% 
ready’s  character  is,  however,  Virginias.  It  has  made  his 
highest  reputation,  and  will  preserve  it  longest.  He 
played  it  last  iiiglit  with  great  api>lause.  I  have  s[M)ken 
ot  Mr  Knowles  as  about  to  leave  us.  He  does  soon — 
but  in  a  few  months  returns  to  bid  us  farewell.  TheUy 
stirely,  he  will  receive  that  tribute  to  which  his  genius, 
affability,  and  sociality,  alike  entitle  him — a  public  din¬ 
gier.  A  testimonial  of  this  kind  is  about  to  be  given  to 
ane  of  our  most  esteemed  and  deservedly  popular  mer¬ 
chants  and  bankers,  on  his  retirement  from  active  busi- 
;  and  never  did  .a  British  trader  retire  into  domestic 
^ife,  who  better  deserved  the  cordial  greetings  and  vales 
of  those  who  still  remain  to  toil  in  the  vineyard  in  which  I 
be  so  honourably,  so  long,  and  so  successfully  laboured. 


I  THE  DRAMA. 

We  have  seldom  seen  an  opera  go  off  more  heavily  tliJin 
“  The  Maid  of  the  Mill”  last  Wednesday  evening, 
^is  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  circumstance,  that 
of  the  principal  characters  were  allotted  to  perform- 
^  perfectly  incapable  of  doing  them  justice, — we  mean 
-lessrs  Larkin  and  Hart.  The  former  played  Lord 
dimicor/A,  and  the  latter  Giles.  As  to  I^arkin,  we  would 
>  y  it  down  as  a  rule  without  an  exception,  that  a  man  who 
‘  tie  his  neckcloth  should  never  play  a  nobleman. 


Mr  Larkin  favoured  us  with  a  pai’tial  view  of  his  shirt 
collar  on  the  left  side  of  his  neck,  but  whether  the  corre¬ 
sponding  portion  on  the  right  was  only  buried  among  the 
folds  of  his  cravat,  or  was  torn  away  altogether,  remains 
to  this  moment  a  profound  mystery  Besides,  he  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  knot  d  la  sentiment  ale,  which  would 
have  made  even  a  grocer’s  apprentice  blush,  it  was  so 
monstrous  and  inexcusable.  The  cut  of  his  coat,  too, 
would  have  killed  Jones  upon  the  spot,  had  he  seen  it* 
Ofieratic  gentlemen,  we  ai*e  aware,  are  never  quite  so 
g(M)d  as  gentlemen  who  are  not  operatic ;  but  really  Mr 
Larkin  looks  almost  as  ill  as  Mr  Collier  in  his  blue  sur- 
tout  and  white  inexpressibles,  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tinsel  star  upon  his  breast,  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  comprehend  how  he  represented  a  nobleman. 
Neither  does  his  singing  improve  upon  us.  He  mur¬ 
dered  the  fine  duet,  “  When  thy  bosom  heaves  a  sigh,” 
which  he  sang  with  Miss  Raton.  It  was  altered — to 
suit  his  voice,  we  presume — but  even  with  all  the  altera¬ 
tions  he  failed.  W  e  were  no  very  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Thorne ;  but  we  should  a  thousand  times  rather  have 
Thorne  than  Larkin. — Quoad  Mr  Hart,  we  requested  that 
he  should  be  tried  in  one  or  two  good  parts,  but  we  never 
meant  that  he  should  be  put  into  characters  which  had 
been  previously  supported  by  Mr  MuiTay  himself.  Mur¬ 
ray  ]>lays  Giles  to  admiration,  and  Hart  cannot  play  it 
at  all.  It  is  not  in  his  way ;  yet  it  w.as  enough  to  sji- 
tisfy  us  that  he  is  a  very  mediocre  actor,  and  that  he  is 
nothing  but  a' bass  singer  ; — he  cannot  even  get  up  a  te¬ 
nor.  His  bass  is  rich  and  giwKl,  but,  of  course,  cjiii  be 
turned  to  very  small  account  in  the  a(*tual  business  of  a 
theatre  ;  and  this,  we  are  afraid,  is  all  that  can  be  said 
of  Mr  Hart.  We  are  sorry  for  it,  for  we  had  hop<*d  bet¬ 
ter  things  of  him.  Then  there  was  Collier’s  Mr  Mervin  / 
O  !  ye  gods  and  little  fishes  ! — Had  it  not  been  for  the  ex¬ 
quisite  manner  in  which  Miss  Patou  sang  “  The  IMin- 
strel  Boy,”  and  the  clever  acting  of  Stanley  and  Miss 
Tunstall  as  Ralph  and  Fanny,  we  should  scai*cely  have 
known  that  we  were  in  the  Theatre- Royal. 

Miss  J.arman  is  rapiilly  rising  in  public  estimation,  and 
is  almost  already  as  much  admired  as  she  deserves,  and  ;ls 
we  could  wish.  Her  appeamnee  in  a  new  drama,  called 
“  The  Youthful  Queen,  or  Christine  of  Sweden,”  has, 
perhaps,  lieen  more  in  her  favour  than  any  other  of  her 
])ersonations,  since  she  came  to  JMinburgh.  It  is  the 
next  thing  to  a  perfect  piece  of  acting,  and  leaves  the 
spectator  nothing  to  wish  for — not  even  him  who  has 
seen,  as  we  have  done.  Miss  O’Neill  hei*self  in  the  first 
fiush  of  her  popularity.  The  drama,  which  is  an  adapt¬ 
ation  from  the  French,  has  not  a  great  deal  of  intrinsic 
merit  to  boost  of,  and  were  any  other  |M*rformer  that  we 
know  (»f  to  play  the  heroine,  it  would  be  a  heavy  and  unin¬ 
teresting  affair  ;  hut  Miss  Jarman  ]mts  life  and  soul  into 
it,  and  by  the  mere  force  of  her  individual  genius,  carries 
it  through  trium]>hantly.  We  anticipate  much  delight¬ 
ful  acting  when  Macready  and  she  ap]»ear  together. — We 
have  a  word  or  tw(»  for  Montfigue  Stanley.  He  looks 
and  dresses  his  part  in  “  The  Y(mthful  Queen”  well,  only 
his  jacket,  or  tunic,  is  about  two  inches  too  long,  and  his 
cloak,  which  he  carries  over  his  arm,  is  not  light  enough, 
making  him  look  too  much  as  if  he  were  just  about  to  ride 
out  <ui  rather  a  wet  day.  But  what  we  have  chietly  to 
mention  to  him  is,  that  he  is  not  energetic  enough.  Will 
he  have  the  kindness  to  consider  that  he  has  won  the 
heart  of  a  Queen, — of  a  young  and  glorious  creature,  full 
<if  generous  and  ardent  feeling;  and,  by  the  g<Mldesses  !  if 
the  thought  does  not  bring  the  bhawl  gushing  up  to  his 
brow,  and  his  heart  knocking  out  against  his  ribs,  he  is 
one  <d‘  the  most  degenerate  Swedes  that  ever  blackened 
his  upper  lip  with  burnt  cork !  We  want  a  little  more 
passion  and  action.  When  Christine  confesses  her  love 
for  him,  he  stands  still  like  a  boy  going  to  be  whipt.  We 
should  a  thouscuid  times  rather  see  him  leap  into  the  pit 
in  an  agony  of  astonishment  and  de^spair.  What  makes 
it  worse,  is  the  terrible  contrast  between  th^  girl  he  ac- 
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tually  mariMPS  and  the  Queen.  There  is  no  vraisenihlnnce 
in  the  supposition,  that  he  should  prefer  Miss  Pincushion 
— we  heir  pardon — we  mean  Miss  Pincott — to  Miss  Jar¬ 
man.  lie  is  too  tame — a  thousand  degrees  too  tame. — It 
is  hut  justice  to  mention,  that  Mr  Hooper  appears  to 
greater  advantfige  as  the  foppish  courtier,  Steinherf/y  than 
in  any  part  in  which  we  have  yet  seen  him.  His  style 
of  acting  it  is  more  subdued  and  less  vulgar  than  it  fre- 
<juently  is.  He  infuses,  too,  into  the  character,  some  of 
the  vis  cojnica  ;  and  his  costume  is  laudable. 

©I'd  (Terberuis. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ON  VISITING  THE  GRAVES  OF  BESSY  BELL  AND 

MARY  GRAY. 

JBy  W.  M.  Iletherington,  Author  0/*“  Dramatic  Sheiches, 
founded  on  the  Pastoral  Poetry  of  Scotland/* 

’Tis  hallow’d  ground  !  hush’d  be  my  breath  ! 

Uncover’d  be  my  head  ! 

Ijet  me  the  shadowy  Court  of  Death 
With  softest  footstep  tread  ! 

The  spirit  of  the  place  I  feel. 

And  on  its  sacred  dust  I  kneel — 

For  here  all  lowly  laid. 

As  .ancient  legends  soothly  say. 

Rest  Bessy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray. 

Scotia’s  brown  pines  in  silent  gloom 
Commingle,  broad  and  tall,  ^  ' 

As  Nature’s  self  had  o’er  their  tomb 
Hung  ber  own  solemn  pall  ; 

A  few  faint  straggling  beams  of  d.ay 
Amid  the  blent  boughs  shifting,  stray. 

And  on  their  low  homes  fall  ; 

The  Almond,  gurgling  down  the  v.ale. 

Pours,  ever  pours  their  deep  dirge-wail. 

Where  are  the  mounds,  tli.at,  like  twin  waves, 
Young  children  of  the  deep. 

With  gentle  swell  should  mark  the  graves 
Where  side  by  side  they  sleep  ? 

They,  too,  h.ave  melted  quite  aw.ay. 

Like  snow-wreaths,  lessening  day  by  day — • 

Time’s  wasting  touch  can  sweep 
Even  Death’s  sad  records  from  E.arth’s  face, 
Leaving  of  man  no  lingering  trace. 

And  be  it  so  !  Their  once  fair  clay, — 

Like  dewdrops  in  the  stream, 

I^ike  leaves  in  the  wan  year’s  decay, 

Like  the  sky-meteor’s  gleam, — 

Though  with  its  mother  element. 

Now  undistinguishably  blent 
That  human  dust  may  seem. 

Refined  and  purified  shall  rise. 

To  bloom  iminortiil  in  the  skies. 

How  vain  the  pompous  tomb  appears 
Piled  o’er  the  mighty  dead. 

While  viewing  through  the  mist  of  tears 
Where  the  beautiful  are  laid  ! 

Yes  !  in  the  g.ales  that  round  me  moan. 

The  stream,  the  grove,  the  letter’d  stone, 

Even  in  the  dust  I  tread, 

I  feel  the  presence  of  a  power 
Guarding  this  consecrated  bower. 

Thrice  hallow’d  is  this  lonely  dell. 

Three  Spirits,  all  divine — 

Love,  Innoc^uice,  and  Friendship — dwell 
Here,  in  one  common  shrine  : 

Here  youth  and  virgin  fair  may  mcet^ 


May  plight  their  vows  by  moonlight  sweet. 
May  heart  .and  hand  entwine  : — 

No  faithless  foot  this  turf  may  trojid, 

For  here  they  reign — The  Sacred  Dead  ! 


THOUGHTS  ON  VISITING  THE  GRAVE  OF  BURXs. 
Py  Alexander  Maclaggan, 

The  loud  voice  of  a  stormy  e’en 
Came  raving  to  our  cott.age  p.aiie  ; 

The  cottar  bodies  steek’d  their  een 
In  sleep,  to  shun 

Dreigh  sights,  that  they  a’  day  had  seen 
Deface  the  sun. 

Unmindfu’  o’  the  raging  blast, 

(Though  heaven  to  e.arth  Av.as  fa’iii’  fast,) 

O’er  hill,  an’  heath,  an’  field  I  past 
By  eerie  turns. 

To  view  the  dark — the  lone — the  last 
Abode  of  Biu’iis. 

The  grave  of  Burns!  a  throne  of  st.ate  ! 
Revered,  though  mouldering  desolate ! 

I  envied  poortith’s  hapless  fate 
And  quick  decay. 

As  musing  on  the  “  furrows’  weight” 

That  o’er  him  lay. 

His  morn  of  life  with  darkness  rose, 

Fell  Famen’s  fingers  mark’d  its  close, 

I’the  space  between  unnumber’d  woes 
Were  on  him  hurl’d; 

Yet  from  his  darkness,  light  arose 

That  glads  the  world. 

O,  Robie  Burns  !  that  I’d  been  livin’ 

When  the  power  o’  song  to  thee  was  given, 
And  seen,  when  misery  mad  had  riven 
Thy  manly  form. 

Thy  soul,  the  undying  gift  of  Heaven, 

Defy  the  storm  ! 

Or  seen  thee  in  a  calmer  hour. 

When  o'er  thee  bent  the  blooming  bovver. 

Mute  gazing  on  tbe  crimson  flower. 

The  daisy  fair. 

And  heard  thee  bless  the  Almighty  power 
Who  placed  it  there. 

Or  seen  thee  in  a  lonely  shade. 

Fast  wrapping  in  thy  rustic  plaid 
Thy  IMary,  dear  departed  maid! 

In  fond  embnice. 

And  mai’k’d  the  game  fond  {»assioii  jday’d 
Upon  thy  face  ! 

Or  seen  thee  in  thine  hour  o’  glee, 

Wild,  bold,  and  witty,  frank  and  free, 

^  Keen  joining  on  the  flowery  lee 
The  rustic  dan(*e. 

And  watchin’  frae  Jean’s  lowing  ee 
'  Love’s  kindled  glance  ! 

Or  seen  thee  by  the  ingle-nook. 

When  with  thy  jest  the  biggin’  shook  ; 

Or  stalkin’  by  the  oaten  stook, 

Frae  man  afar. 

When  heavenward  went  thy  passionate  ItHik 
To  the  “  lingering  star.” 

IMany  are  they  who  w'ould  aspire 
To  wake  again  thy  sleeping  lyre, 
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Wasting  their  breath  to  blow  a  fire 
To  burn  like  thine ; 

But  black  I  see  them  all  expire 
Before  thy  shrine. 

Burns  !  might  I  live  again  to  see 
A  Bard  amcmg  us  like  to  thee, 

My  heart’s  best  thanks  I  glad  would  gie 
To  God  the  giver, 

And  then  contented  close  my  ee 
To  sleep  for  ever  ! 

SONNET.— TO  ISABEL. 

Dearest  and  gentlest !  let  me  hold  thee  fast 
Within  my  arms,  and  kiss  thy  Parian  brow ; 

And  whilst  this  soften’d  light  is  o’er  us  cast. 

Breathe  with  me  fondly  an  impassion’d  a'ow  ; 
And  let  the  murmiirings  of  our  joy  be  heard, 

Like  rippling  waves  along  the  shining  shore, — 
Not  loud,  but  deep.  Love  is  its  own  reward. 

And  hath  of  pleasures  an  exhaustless  store. 

I  see  the  golden  fancies  of  thy  mind 

Dancing,  like  fairies,  round  thy  lips  and  eyes ; 

Or,  like  the  small  clouds,  chased  by  summer  wind, 
Dissolving  into  sunlight  as  they  rise  : — 

A  shower  of  blessings  on  thee,  Isabel  ! — 

My  soul  is  faint  with  loving  thee  too  well. 

II.  G.  B. 


LITERARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


There  is  preparing  for  early  publication  a  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by  Alexander  Bower,  com¬ 
prehending  the  periotl  from  1756  to  the  present  time,  and  contain¬ 
ing,  besides  the  History  as  extracted  from  thereeords  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Town  Counc  1,  biographical  accounts  of  the  eminent  men 
now  deceased  who  have  filled  professorial  chairs.  Among  these 
are,  Robertson,  Ferguson,  Robison,  Monro,  both  Gregorys,  Dugald 
Stewart,  Playfair,  Finlayson,  Christison,  Duncan,  Murray,  Brown, 
and  several  others. 

Robert  Handyside,  Esq.  advocate,  is  preparing  for  publication  a 
work  on  the  Law  of  Jurisdiction  and  Actions. 

A  new  Novel,  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Grattan,  called  the  Heiress  of 
Bruges,  is  in  the  press. 

Dr  Seymour  has  in  the  press  a  w'ork  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Ova- 
ria,  including  encysted  dropsy  and  malignant^  diseases  of  those  or¬ 
gans;  to  which  are  prefixed  Physiological  Observations  on  the  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Functions  of  these  parts  in  the  human  being  and  in  animals. 

The  first  Numl)er  of  a  London  Musical  Gazette,  to  be  continued 
weekly,  was  published  last  Saturday. 

An  Historical  and  Topographical  Atlas  of  England  and  Wales,  ex¬ 
hibiting  their  geographical  features  during  the  Roman,  Saxon,  Da¬ 
nish,  and  Norman  governments,  is  announced. 

Miss  E.  E.  Kendrick  has  in  the  press  a  little  work,  to  be  entitled 
Conversations  on  Miniature  Painting. 

The  Book  rarities  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  illustrated  by 
Original  Letters  and  Notes,  biograi)hical,  literary,  and  antiquarian, 
Iry  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  M.A.  is  announced. 

The  Conductors  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge  propose  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  Treatises  on  the  different  subjects  connected  with 
Domestic  and  Rural  Economy,  which  they  will  denominate  the 
Farmer’s  Series. 

The  Memoirs  of  Bolivar,  announced  for  immediate  publication, 
ftTe  reported  not  only  to  contain  much  new  information  relative  to 
the  private  history  of  that  extraordinary  man,  but  will  also  comprise 
a  complete  history  of  the  Colombian  Revolution. 

Major  Leith  Hay  is  about  to  publish  a  Memoir  of  the  Peninsular 
l^ar,  compiled  from  the  memoranda  of  six  years’  service. 

Talesok  AN  Indian  Camp. — This  work,  which  is  now  announced 
^or  immediate  publication,  is  from  the  pen  of  J.  A.  Jones,  Esq.  whose 
long  residence  among  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North  America  has  en¬ 
abled  him  to  collect  most  of  the  traditions  current  among  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Red  Men  dispersed  over  three  millions  of  square  miles 
in  that  vast  continent.  They  will  exhibit,  we  understand,  their  no¬ 
tions  res|»ecting  tlie  Supreme  Being,  the  creation,  the  origin  of  their 
Tribes,  and  will  comprise  an  account  of  their  manners,  habits,  modes 
marriage-ceremonies, -iltc. 

Aurs.-.Mr  Walker,  engraver,  whose  print  of  Lord  MonciicfT 


we  noticed  some  time  ago,  is  circulating  proposals  for  publishing 
mezzotinto  engravings  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  Mr  Brougham,  and  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  Davy.  Mr  Jeffrey  is  from  a  portrait  by  that  rising*  artist, 
Colville  Smith ;  Mr  Brougham,  from  a  portrait  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Lawrence,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best,  if  not  indeeil  the 
only  happy  likeness  extant,  of  that  distinguished  author  and  states¬ 
man. 

Scottish  Academy. — We  remarked  lately  that  rumours  had 
reached  our  ears  of  dissensions  in  the  Scotti^h  Academy.  I'hey  have 
broken  out  sooner  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  in  the  form  of  an 
ex  parte  statement  of  certain  proceedings  at  a  late  meeting  of  the 
body.  We  sincerely  hope,  ^however,  that  this  will  prove,  like  the 
premature  explosion  of  a  mine,  the  means  to  carry  off  the  lurking 
danger  innocuously.  The  case  (as  a  lawyer  would  say)  is  ably  stated 
in  the  document  we  allude  to,  but  perhaps  more  eloquently  than 
correctly.  We  have  ample  materials  in  hand  for  a  full,  true,  and 
impartial  history  of  the  whole  transactions,  but  a  press  of  matter 
obliges  us  to  defer  it  till  next  week. 

Literary  and  Scientific  Debating  Societies  in  Edin¬ 
burgh. — Most  of  these  Institutions  have  commenced  their  winter 
campaign.  In  a  country  like  ours,  where  no  one  individual  can  say 
that  he  may  not  be  called  upon  some  time  or  other  to  express  his 
sentiments  in  public,  the  art  of  extemporaneous  debate  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  necessary  part  of  education.  It  is  in  these  Socie¬ 
ties,  too,  that  a  young  man  best  learns  to  instruct  himself  by  his 
own  exertions,  and  for  an  object  of  his  own  pro|>osing  ;  it  is  in  them 
that  he  best  learns  to  measure  himself  with  his  fellows.  The  Rof/nl 
3Tedical  Society  was  instituted  in  1757,  and,  as  its  name  indicates, 
confines  itself  exclusively  to  medical  discussions.  It  was  incorpora¬ 
ted  by  royal  charter  in  1778.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  hearing  what  are 
called  medical  news  in  the  early  part  of  its  meetings— accounts  of 
interesting  and  uncommon  cases,  and  reports  of  discoveries  in  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  cognate  sciences.  An  essay  is  afterwards  read  by  one 
of  the  members  on  some  medical  subject,  and  its  doctrine  and  ge¬ 
neral  merits  form  the  subject  of  the  evening’s  debate.  At  the  close 
of  each  session  the  subjects  of  the  dissertations,  and  the  members 
who  are  to  read  them  during  the  ensuing  one,  are  appointed  by  the 
Society.  Each  member  gives  into  the  secretary  two  copies  of  his 
dissertation  three  weeks  before  it  comes  to  be  discussed.  During 
the  first  week  it  is  transcribed  for  preservation  into  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose  under  the  secretary’s  inspection,  and  another  copy  is 
taken  of  it  at  the  Society’s  expense.  The  three  separate  copies  are 
then  sent  in  rotation  during  the  remaining  fortnight  to  the  memliers 
whose  names  are  upon  the  roll,  to  be  perused  by  them  beforehand. 
This  practice  is  calculated  to  give  a  greater  maturity  to  the  criti¬ 
cisms  on  the  essay.  This  Society  meets  every  Friday  during  the 
winter  session  in  its  hall  in  Surgeon-S(|uare ;  it  possesses  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  well-managed  medical  library,  and  a  museum,  which  is 
daily  increasing. — The  Royal  Physical  Society  was  instituted  some 
few  years  after  the  Medical,  and  its  chief  object  is  the  prosecution 
exclusively  of  the  physical  sciences.  It  possesses  a  very  good  hall 
in  Richmond  Street,  and  a  small  library.  It  is  not  so  numerously 
attended  as  the  Medical  Society ;  but  its  proceedings  are  in  general 
interesting. — The  Speew/rtfi/r  Socic/// was  founded  in  1761;  and  as 
the  arena  on  which  some  of  our  most  noted  political  characters  first 
tried  their  powers,  is  more  generally  known  among  young  men  of 
literary  habits  than  any  other  of  our  Edinburgh  .Societies.  Its  his¬ 
tory,  from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  would  lie  a  curious  cha|>- 
ter  in  the  narrative  of  the  march  of  intellect  in  Edinburgh.  The 
subjects  for  discussion  are  chiefly  literary,  moral,  and  imlitical. 
It  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  exclusive  branch  of  science,  but  ex¬ 
patiates  over  that  field  of  polite  literature  which  is  necessary  to  every 
gentleman,  and  indispensable  to  the  finish  of  his  charactefT  It  is  a 
neutral  ground,  upon  which  men  of  all  professions  can  meet  with 
mutual  advantage.  The  meetings  are  held  every  Tuesday,  in  the  .So¬ 
ciety’s  hall,  in  the  University  buildings.  It  possesses  a  tolerable  lib¬ 
rary,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  lamented  Francis  Horner,  by  Raeburn. 
— 1  he  Juridical  Society  was  instituted  in  1775.  Beyond  its  own  walls, 
it  is  known  as  having  published  the  most  complete  system  of  .Scottish 
Conveyancing.  It  indulges  occasionally  in  debates  of  general  inte¬ 
rest  ;  but  the  main  stock  of  its  discussions  are  legal.  Only  such  per¬ 
sons  can  become  members  as  are  either  members  of  a  legal  profession, 
or  studying  with  a  view  to  enter  one.  The  Society  met  for  the  first 
time  in  its  new  and  elegant  hall  in  Charlotte  Sijuare  on  Wednesday 
the  18th  of  November.  It  is,  we  understand,  making  application  foi 
a  crown  charter,  and  has  it  in  contemplation  to  found  a  complete  law 
library.  **  Caparisons,”  Mrs  Malaprop  tells  us,  **  are  odoriferous yet 
were  we  inclined  to  distingui  h  lietween  the  two  last-mentioned  so¬ 
cieties,  both  of  which  sund  high  at  present,  we  should  say  that  the  .S/ic- 
culative  is  iierhaps  more  remarkable  for  extensive  general  knowledge 
and  polished  taste, — the  Juridical  for  sound,  practical,  business-like 
habits  of  debate.— The  Vlinitin  Society  restricts  its  attention  for  the 
most  part  to  subjects  connected  with  natural  history  and  antiquities. 
Papers  are  read  at  each  meeting  on  some  bipic  of  this  kind,  and  the 
opinionithey  contain  are  afterward*  criticised.  The  Society  U  patron- 
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Ised,  we  understand,  by  Professors  Jameson  and  Graham,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  which  is  on  the  increase,  including 
a  very  extensive  herbariufn.^We  have  noticed  these  societies,  be¬ 
cause  their  members  are  generally  such  as  have  completed,  or  are  on 
the  eve  of  completing,  their  studies  ;  and  we  therefore  incline  to  view 
them  as  a  transition  state  between  the  apprentice  and  master  in  lite¬ 
rature.  Societies  of  a  more  Juvenile  character  are  so  numerous,  that 
we  must  decline  even  attempting  a  catalogue  of  them.  Does  the 
Academic  Society  still  exist  ?— it  was  the  nursery  of  our  youthful 
genius. 

The  Six  Feet  Club. — We  understand  that,  among  others.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Professor  Wilson,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  are  to  be 
present  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  this  Club,  which  takes  place  on  the 
2Sth  instant.  The  meeting  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  and  de¬ 
lightful  one. 

The  Catholic  Chapel. — This  place  of  worship,  the  interior  of 
which  has  just  undergone  a  complete  renewal,  re-opens  to-morrow. 
The  manner  in  which  the  decorations  have  been  executed  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  Mr  Hay,  and  cannot  fail  to  add  to  his  already  de¬ 
servedly  high;reputation  as  an  ornamental  house-painter.  The  alter¬ 
ation  that  falls  most  in*the  eye  is  the  introduction  of  what  may  be 
termed  a  hanging  tracery  under  the  roof-principals.  Betwixt  the 
chief  ties,  ribs  have  been  judiciously  represented,  the  intersections  of 
which  are  covered  by  rich  bosses.  New  architraves  have  been  traced 
round  the  windows,  with  a  bold  and  masterly  pencil,  and  add  consi¬ 
derable  breadth  and  relief  to  their  original  effect.  Around,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  altar-piece,  similar  architraves  have  been  most  hap¬ 
pily  introduced.  In  the  form  of  the  altar-piece  itself  no  change  has 
been  made.  It  is  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna  marble  ;  and  the 
centre  canopy  is  skilfully  projected  by  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of 
*ky  behind  it.  The  altar  itself  is  painted  in  imitation  of  lapis-lazuli. 
What  deficiencies  we  could  urge  have  their  origin  chiefly  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  construction  of  the  chapel,  and  cannot  properly  be  reckoned  to 
Mr  Hay’s  charge.  He  is,  however,  responsible  for  a  slight  error  in 
not  making  the  ribs  more  decidedly  of  an  oaken  colour,  which  would 
have  given  unity  of  character  to  the  roof ;  and  also  for  the  glaring 
colour  of  the  drapery  above  Vandyke’s  Entombment  of  Christ.  The 
bright  red  curtain  and  yellow  fringes  quite  kill  the  colour  of  that 
scientific  and  finely-felt  painting,  which  has  suffered  enough  already 
from  the  unfavourable  light  in  which  it  is  placed.  But,  on  the  whole, 
the  decorations  are  such  as  to  accord  with  the  church’s  ritual,  the 
splendour  of  which  they  are  destined  to  enhance  by  their  presence. 
Kn  passant — is  it  not  rather  an  anomaly  that  the  altar  should  stand 
at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  ? 

State  of  Crime  in  France.— A  report  on  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  in  France  has  been  published  in  the  Moniteiir,  A 
condensed  statement  of  the  results  may  have  an  interest  for  some  of 
our  readers.  The  total  number  of  persons  accused  before  the  courts 
of  assize,  in  the  year  1828,  is  8172 ;  being  an  increase  upon  the  total, 
during  the  year  1827,  of  467.  This  increase  is  confined  to  crimes 
affecting  property ;  crimes  against  the  person  have  diminished  by  67. 
Of  the  perrons  accused,  ^596  have  been  tried;  776  did  not  appear. 
Among  those  who  were  brought  to  trial,  the  proportion  of  males  to 
females  was  as  19  to  100.  It  is  estimated,  that  the  proportion  of 
those  criminals  who  were  totally  destitute  of  education  was  three 
fifths  of  the  whole :  the  proportion  of  uneducated  females  is  some¬ 
what  greater  than  that  of  uneducated  males.  By  dividing  the  ac¬ 
cused  into  classes,  according  to  the  education  they  had  received,  it 
was  found  that,  among  such  as  could  neither  read  nor  write,  37  out 
of  every  hundred  were  aaiuitted ;  among  such  as  had  a  middling 
education,  44  out  of  every  hundred,  and  among  such  as  had  received 
a  superior  education,  65  out  of  every  hundred.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons  tried  before  the  tribunals  of  correctional  police  in  1828  was 
172,300.  This  is  an  increase  upon  the  number  in  1827  of  1154.  The 
increase  is  chiefly  among  the  thieves;  116  prosecutions  were  at 
the  instance  of  the  Crown  for  transgressions  of  the  laws  of  the 
press.  There  does  not  appear  from  these  statements  to  be  any  in¬ 
crease  of  crime  in  France  from  the  year  1827  to  the  year  1828,  greater 
than  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  oscillation  in  the  ex* 
act  quantity  of  crime  in  a  nation  from  year  to  year,  or  by  the  greater 
activity  of  the  legal  authorities.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of 
the  document,  in  our  estimation,  is  that  which  establishes  the  dimi¬ 
nution  of  crime  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  education. 

Fine  Arts  in  Italy.— We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a 
letter  lately  received  from  an  Edinburgh  artist  of  eminence,  now  in 
Italy.—**  W'ent  to  the  opera,  and  saw  the  Gazza  Ladra.  It  is 

delightful,  after  being  sickened  with  the  melo-dramas  of  England,  to 
witness  the  performance  of  an  opera  in  a  country  where  it  is  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  work  of  art,  and  where  the  arrangements  of  the  musical  dra¬ 
ma  dare  no  more  transgress  the  rules  of  harmony  and  melody,  than 
a  painting  dare  sin  against  those  of  perspective. — Visited  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  modem  paintings  in  the  Palace  of  Arts.  It  contains  a  few 
good  historical  subjects ;  well  composed,  drawn,  and  coloured,  but 
painted  like  all  the  modern  pictures  out  of  England — very  deficient 
in  richness  and  tcxtur&-^dly  in  want  of  Asphaltum  and  Megilp. 


There  are  some  very  fine  paintings  here  of  the  Venetian  s^Wi 
Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  Fresco  of  the  Last  Supper,  would  of  itself  rew  i 
a  journey  this  length. — Padua— I  am  delighted  with  many  of 
tures  here ;  but^chiefly  with  the  frescoes  by  Giotto,  Titian,  and  oih 
—a  style  of  painting  which  I  never  before  had  an  opportunity  of  exa* 
mining.  I  can  now  understand  the  raptures  with  which  I  have  hea 
artists  and  amateurs  speak  of  the  works  of  Giotto,  and  which  ni 
now  always  appeared  to  me  overstrained.— Fenice— After  anxiously 
examining  and  studying  almost  all  the  best  |works  of  the  Venetian 
school,  I  find  the  manner  of  all  of  them  approach  more  or  less  to  that 
of  fresco.  Among  the  splendid  Works  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  and 
Tintonette,  in  the  possession  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  there 
is  one — the  Miracle  of  St  Mark— by  the  latter,  which,  for  effect,  power 
of  light  and  shadow,  composition  and  character,  baffles  all  descrip, 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been  painted  first  in  water  colours 
and  afterwards  glazed  in  oil,  which  method  never  fails  to  produce  a 
transparency  of  colour,  and  quality  of  texture,  impossible  to  get 
otherwise.  The  colouring  is  gorgeous — of  a  deep  rich  tone.  The 
greater  part  of  the  figures  are  in  shadow,  'or  apparently  so,  from  he- 
ing  opposed  to  a  broad  light  in  the  back-ground.  This  is  a  general 
practice  of  the  Venetian  painters,  and  makes  their  figures  tall  at  a 
distance.  The  ex-Ducal  Palace  contains  a  large  picture  by  Titian, 
called,  if  I  remember  rightly,  *  Faith,  St  Mark,’  &c.  Although  very 
large,  it  is  not  long  enough  to  fill  up  the  space  between  the  two  doors 
of  the  hall  where  it  is  placed ;  and  to  make  it  fit,  two  pieces  of  can¬ 
vass  are  joined  to  it,  and  painted  in  oil  by  some  artist  of  a  later  date 
than  Titian.  The  figures,  colour,  and  composition,  are  extremely 
well  imitated,  yet  not  so  well  as  to  deceive  the  eye  of  a  painter.” 

Theatrical  Gowi/?.— Drury  Lane  having  been  left  half  deserted  in 
order  that  Covent  Garden  might  be  filled,  has  got  into  serious  arrears. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Company,  the  principal  performers  agreed 
to  lend  the  management  25  per  cent  of  their  salaries  for  ten  weeks. 
It  is  hoped  that  things  may  thus  go  on  till  Christmas,  when  the  Pan¬ 
tomime  will  probably  replenish  the  treasury.  There  has  been  little 
novelty  at  either  of  the  Theatres-Royal.  A  new  piece  by  Mr  Planeh6 
is  in  rehearsal  at  Drury  Lane,  in  which,  after  a  practice  recently 
introduced  at  Vienna,  a  series  of  living  tableaux  will  be  represented, 
from  celebrated  paintings. — In  an  amusing  trifle  lately  produced  at 
the  Adelphi,  there  is  a  mock-heroic  incantation  scene,  in  which  the 
ingredients  thrown  into  the  cauldron  are  as  follows 1.  The  knee- 
buckle  of  a  blackleg.  2.  One  of  the  balls  of  a  pawnbroker’s  sign.  3. 
A  bad  sixpence  taken  at  the  gallery-door.  4.  A  lady’s  complexion 
lost  in  the  heat  of  a  ball-room.  5.  The  under  crust  of  a  baker’s 
**  dead-man.”  6.  The  conscience  of  an  attorney. — The  West  Lon¬ 
don  Theatre  is  about  to  be  opened  in  considerable  force  by  Mr  Alex¬ 
ander  Lee,  Mr  Percy  Farren,  and  Mr  Melrose. — The  officers  of  the 
70th  Regiment  stationed  at  Tipperary,  have  fitted  up  a  Private 
Theatre,  and  are  performing  plays  to  all  their  friends. — De  Begnis 
has  now,  we  believe,  decided  on  visiting  Edinburgh  this  season  with 
an  Italian  company;  he  is  at  present  at  Livernool,  and  Signora 
Blasis  \s  the  prima  donna  oi  his  corps, — Macready  will  make  his  ap- 
pearance  here  next  week. — We  also  hear  that  we  are  to  have  a  visit 
from  Miss  Smithson. — A  Christmas  pantomime,  we  are  informed,  is 
in  preparation,  in  which  Taylor,  the  celebrated  clown,  will  appear. 
— The  name  of  the  young  gentleman  who  has  performed  Shylork 
twice  with  good  approbation,  is  Hedderwick; — his  father  is  a  respect- 
able  printer  in  Glasgow. 

Weekly  List  of  Performances. 


Sat. 

Mon.  Barber  of  Seville t  The  Robber's  Wife, 

Tues.  Merchant  of  Venice,  Sf  The  Youthful  Queen* 

Wed.  The  Maid  of  the  Mill,  ^  Do, 

Thitrs.  The  Haunted  Tower,  Sf  Do, 

Fri.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  William  Thompson,  The  Rubber  s 
Wife. 


Nov.  14. — Nov.  20. 

Marriage  of  Figaro,  The  Youthful  Queen, 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  NUMBER  of  interesting  articles  are  still  unavoidably  postponed. 
— **  Letters  from  Paris,  No.  1 1.”  and  **  A  Song  about  Love,”  by  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd,  in  our  next. 

The  “  Celtic  Legend”  shall  have  iin  early  place. — W'e  have  no  de¬ 
sire  to  continue  any  farther  correspondence  with  **  F.  H.” 

The  Verses  by  **  Andrew  Mercer,”  of  Inverkeithing,  arc 
our  liking,  and  shall  have  a  place  at  our  best  convenience.— * 
Lines  by  **  W.”  of  Gainsborough,  Yorkshire,  are  a  little  too  red un 
dant,  but  are  highly  poetical,  and  after  some  abridgments  shall  be  m 
serted. — **  A  Bachelor’s  Consolation”  is  clever,  and  shall  appear  — 
Our  two  fair  Correspondents,  **  Laura”  and  **  Anna,”  are  very  ^ 
lightful  creatures,  but  they  do  not  write  quite  such  good 
we  could  wish.— The  Verses  by  **  J.  H.”  though  pretty, 
up  to  our  standard. — We  are  afraid  we  must  say  the  same  to  **  A  p  ^ 
of  Glasgow. — **  J.  C.  A.”  of  Paisley  is  not  equal  to  **  Lorma  m 
Frenchification.-^To  **  A  W'inter’s  Song”  wc  can  give  only  a  co 
answer. 
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